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It’s different now 





“Your friend Mr. Charlie Champagne may 
be a well-known name, sir. But for a 
Personal Reference The Bank of Beigravia 
would much prefer a Bishop and, say, one or 
two presentable Justices of the Peace.” 


aN ee Reet renee 


STIFF CUFFS and standing on ceremony 
were fashionable sixty years ago. They went 
together, and together they went out. Some 
loss of elegance, in our dealings with each 
other, may have resulted — but what a gain in 
goodwill and good humour since those days ! 
We at Lloyds Bank have moved with the 
times, and our relations with our customers 
have never been more friendly. Which goes a 
long way to explain why so many people are 
2 Fe happily opening accounts with us. 
PV VYYANW S&S - = 
mene =e, = How about yourself ? 
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Happy days, Dad 


It’s quiet and calm to be eighty and in 
your own corner of the pub on Satu: 
day morning. There’s your pint 
mild-and-bitter— familiar sight, fam] 
taste, you’ve had how many thous: 

in your time ? And the draughtb 
same pattern of Kings and men. 

and over. That young fellow 

you may be clever one day .. . \ 
drink up! There’s a lot of noise-c 

ful noise: laughter, glasses clini. 
darts going plunk. Ah, the pubs you ve 
known, the pubs of a long long life 
And the beer, the lovely beer ! 


Beer, 
it’s lovely! 


@OvED EY THM ERE WEAS SccD 42 AN Sy oe | 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


sy A 90-63 vote of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, the party whip was withdrawn from five 
{abour MPs—Michael Foot and Sydney Silver- 
man among them—for having voted against the 
Army Estimates, in defiance of a Parliamentary 
Party decision. Richard Crossman, chairman of 
the party, was one of seventy-eight signatories 
of a letter to Mr. Gaitskell asking that the whip 
be restored. Meanwhile, the party remained one 
| short in the House of Commons, because of the 
| ruling of the Committee of Privileges, in answer 
|to Mr. Anthony Wedgwood-Benn’s petition, that 
| his succession to the viscountcy of Stansgate dis- 
| qualified him from membership of the Commons. 








i 

7 
| 41 GENEVA, the United States and Britain made | 
a number of compromise proposals to the Soviet 
Union in the hopes of a ban on nuclear tests. In 
New York, the United States attacked the Soviet 
Union tor trying to sabotage United Nations 





efforts in the Congo. In Washington there was 
a presidential conference on how to prevent the | 
Communists taking over Laos. Spain landed | 
parachute and other troops in the Spanish | 


Sahara after having warned Morocco against 
any aggression | 
P | 

* 
It DID NOT ESCAPE attention that Dr. Verwoerd’s | 


first appearance in the South African Parliament | 
since having taken the Union out of the Com- | 


| monwealth was on the first anniversary of that 





| chairman 





land 


| £70,000. 


orgy of good neighbourliness, the Sharpeville | 
massacre. Sir Roy Welensky returned to Salis- | 
bury after having signed a statement with Mr. | 
Macmillan that seemed to suggest the Macleod | 
plan was still afloat. Yet again, in spite | 
of South Africa’s having left the Commonwealth, 
Britain abstained from a United Nations vote | 
calling on the Union to change her racial policies 
in South West Africa: the resolution was 
adopted by 74 votes to none. Arrangements were 
made for talks in Evian between the French 
Government and representatives of the provi- 
government of the Algerian Republic— | 
French decree, are no longer to be 
as ‘the rebels. 


* 


sional 
who, by 
referred to 


the National 
Selwyn Lloyd, | 


DECISION on 
when Mr. 


4 LONG-AWAITED 
Theatre was made 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer, having heard the | 


‘culture,’ reached for his axe. The Home 
Secretary refused to order a new inquiry into 
the case of Timothy John Evans, or to have his 
remains removed from Pentonville Prison. Trade 
union officials decided to call for a provincial 
bus strike. because of the refusal by employers 
to negotiate or go to arbitration on a wages 
claim. The Registrar-General’s figures for 1959 
showed an increase in illegitimate births in Eng- 
and Wales, there was also a rise in the 
incidence in the United States. The Minister of 
T-ansport announced the appointment of a new 
of the British Transport Commission, 
on loan from ICI, at £24,000 a year. It was | 
announced that Princess Margaret and her hus- 
band were to have new quarters, in Kensington 
Patace, which would be done up at a cost of 


word 


* 


MR. CECIL KING, chairman of the Daily Mirror 
group, which had bought it, said that the future 
of the Daily Herald was now assured, and that 
he wanted it to be ‘the most quoted serious news- 
paper in Britain. Meanwhile, a Mr. Godfrey 
Winn earned a quote from us for the Daily 
Express, with the first sentence of his feature 
article: ‘No one can have read the announce- 
ment of Clark Gable’s widow being safely 
delivered of the child of their union without 
being made once again overwhelmingly con- 
scious of the irrefutable forces that control human 
destinies.” What, no one? 
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WANTED: ESTATE MANAGERS 


ORD MANCROFT’s Privacy Bill has had a pre- 

dictably reception from. the 
which it is tempting to dismiss as prejudiced and 
unfair. But, as editorial writers have pointed out, 
Lord Mancroft weakened his case by citing as 
examples recent allegations of ‘intrusion’ which 
inquiry to be distorted or 
exaggerated the Munich Air Crash 
affair. His examples, too, concerned people in the 
public eye: and though everybody will sympa- 
thise with members of the Royal Family, particu- 
larly when they are pursued by as persistent a 
pack of newshounds as Princess Margaret was in 
Ireland recently, they are not really the people to 
whom this Bill is designed to give protection. The 
distinction between public and personal affairs ‘s 
in any case impossible to draw accurately; if 2 
law of this kind were passed it would mean a 
spate of tip-and-run actions, which litigious o: 
crafty individuals take in the hope of persuading 
the newspaper concerned to buy them off. There 
may be a case for legislation to extend the 
bounds of action for trespass, but the subject 
needs to be handled with greater delicacy than 
it is in Lord Mancroft’s Bill. 

One suggestion which has been aired fairly 
frequently in the last few years is that if the 
Press Council were re-formed and provided with 
disciplinary powers, legislation along the Man- 
croft lines would become superfluous. In his 
article on a later page Jo Grimond goes farther. 
proposing a permanent press. and UN 
Council ‘with a far better secretariat than the 
present Press Council and, if not entirely made 
up of laymen, at least with a lay majoritv The 
stock Fleet Street objection to this ‘s that other 
professional bodies, the lawyers and the doctors, 
manage to impose strict standards without lay 
assistance (or interference) in their councils: but 
the parallel is not exact. The medical and legal 
professions insist on high entrance qualifications 
and strict ethical observances. and because they 
are closed shops they can enforce them. The 
press is not, cannot be, and ought not to be a 


hostile press, 


were shown on 


such as 


rado 


closed shop: the best reporters are often ‘quacks’ 
without training or qualifications—the idea of 
restricting entry to the products of Schools of 
Journalism would be greeted with derision. No 
council of journalists, therefore, can hope to 
have authority of the kind wielded by the Bar 
Council or the GMC; lay representation is 
essential 

We cannot. however. agree with Mr. Grimond 
in his suggestion that his all-embracing Com- 
munications Council. if established. should also 
be encouraged to give financial support to 
journals it believes to be deserving. A case can be 
made for private companies, or charitable trusts, 
subsidising individual journals, particularly those 
with a cultural bent—in the same way that some 
companies have subsidised productions at the 
Royal Court Theatre. But it is better that jour- 
nals of opinion should stand on their own feet; 
and in any case, a disciplinary council must have 
no favourites, let alone pensioners. It must feel 
free to criticise all sections of the press, which 
for obvious reasons it cannot do effectively if it 
has an interest in any of them, however deserving 
some may be. 

The precise form which the new Press (or 
Communications) Council should take is some- 
thing that will have to be considered in the light 
of the Shawcross Commission’s Report; it is 
enough for the present to reiterate that some 
replacement for the present ineffectual body is 
overdue The Press Council has done some good 
by assuring publicity to cases which otherwise 
might never have come before the public eye; 
certain editors have become a little more 
cautious about the briefings their reporters are 
given. But the Council does not deserve the credit 
which some commentators have given it for clean- 
ing up the gossip columns; that particular stable 
was flushed out following Penelope Gilliatt’s 
article in the Queen. What good the Council has 
done has been negative, in restraining excesses; 
it has done nothing to make the brand image of 
the press any less unpopular. 
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Trigger Fingers 


FTER all these years of disappointments, it 

is hard to summon up much enthusiasm for 
the reopening of the Geneva conference on the 
abolition of nuclear tests. Still, the fact remains 
that both sides, East and West, are more dis- 
posed to be co-operative; partly because of the 
growing recognition that China is the greatest 
danger, ultimately, to world peace; and partly 
because the implications of the spread of nuclear 
weapons to countries outside the club are so 
disturbing. 

In a sense, the old vexed issues of disarma- 
ment, inspection and control no longer have the 
importance they seemed to have a few years 
ago. A balance has been found: the deterrents, 
on both sides, really deter. In Encounter’s April 
issue Professor P. M. S. Blackett demolishes the 
dangerous argument that has been put forward 
by some experts that the possession of thermo- 
nuclear weapons gives an enormous advantage 
to an aggressor. On the contrary, Professor 
Blackett insists, the risk to the aggressor from 
effective retaliation is now so great that there 
is little danger of any rational statesman plan- 
ning, let alone launching, an aggressive war: the 
main risk is from the ‘irrational acts of irre- 
sponsible, frightened, humiliated, revengeful 
or just mad people’—a risk that must increase, the 
more fingers there are on the nuclear trigger. 

Surprisingly, Professor Blackett discounts 
Polaris in his argument, on the assumption that 
the number of Polaris missiles now operationally 
deployed is too small to make much difference. 
But the Russians cannot know exactly how many 
retaliatory missiles could be flung at them out 
of the sea in the event of a war; and they could 
not predict when or where they would fall. 
Uncertainty, in such circumstances, is often more 
effective than a display of massive but predict- 
able force. But if, with or without Polaris, the 
balance of deterrence is now fairly stable, the 
chief need is to concentrate not on disarmament 
or inspection but on finding some way to pre- 








‘Was it Mr. Butler you wanted 
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vent the spread of nuclear weapons to nations 
which do not now possess them. 


Out of Court 


FTER giving judgment in the Restrictive 
Practices Court last week Mr. Justice Dip- 
lock referred to a comment in the Spectator 
during the hearings, in which we drew attention 
to one of the arguments put forward by the 
Cement Makers Federation. ‘The comment,’ Mr. 
Justice Diplock said, ‘was a passing one in an 
article dealing with a different topic, and it did 
not appear to the court that any further action 
was, in all the circumstances, required’; but he 
delivered a warning that matters before his court 
are sub judice, and that publication of comment 
on a case during the hearing may be regarded as 
contempt and dealt with accordingly. 

We do not dispute that the Restrictive Prac- 
tices Court has powers to deal with contempts; 
but we would suggest that they were intended for 
disciplinary purposes in a rather narrower field. 
Contempt powers may be necessary to ensure, 
say, that a court order is enforced, or to punish 
a bystander who throws rotten tomatoes at 
prosecuting counsel. But contempt proceedings 
taken to punish somebody who has published 
material which may prejudice an accused man’s 
chance of a fair trial, by putting evidence before 
a jury that would not be admissible in their 
presence in court, are a different matter. In 
courts where there is no jury, judges are perfectly 
capable of sifting whatever may be said or written 
outside and ignoring it if it is misleading or 
irrelevant. 

In any case, as We pointed out at the time, the 
Cement Makers Federation was not on trial in 
the ordinary sense of the term. If the Court’s 
verdict had gone against it, its members would 
not have suffered the fate of the executives of 
the Trust recently busted in the US, some of 
whom had to go to gaol: they would simply have 
had to change the Federation’s rules in future. 
But in this case, the Court has ruled that the 














to see, Sir, or Mr. Gaitskell?’ 


Federation's restrictive practices are not con- 
trary to the public interest; a decision which we 
welcome, as it was far from our intention, 
when making the comment that caused the fuss, 
to impugn the Federation or its policies—or to 
distract the Court in the course of its complex 
deliberations. Mr. Justice Diplock has temper- 
ately expressed what is now the orthodox view 
from the Bench—of contempt: we can only 
repeat our belief that the net shou!d not spread 
so far. 


In Transit 


Y all accounts the Prime Minister has stood 

firm behind his Colonial Secretary’s White 
Paper, rejecting Sir Roy Welensky’s criticisms 
and blandishments; but the smile on the face of 
the Federal tiger as he departed understandably 
made for some nervousness on the part of those 
who feel that any move to conciliate the United 
Federal Party at this stage, however desirable it 
may be to reassure the white settlers, can only 
result in deepening African mistrust, possibly 
beyond the point where Kenneth Kaunda can 
hold his followers. If the Federal Party boycotted 
the Lancaster House Conference, it has no right to 
expect to be allowed to intervene now—-except 
through the official channels at Lusaka. As for 
Sir Roy, it is strictly none of his business— as, 
indeed, he admits: the Federal Constitution 
expressly concedes Britain full authority for the 
internal administration of Northern Rhodesia, 
and the Federal Government has no formal right 
to reject decisions made by the Government here 
which are unpalatable to it. It was reasonable 
to allow Sir Roy the right of informal con- 
sultation; but only if the talks were with a 
view to easing the transition to the Constitution 
foreshadowed by the White Paper—not of letting 
him insist on modifications to it. 


Tariff Reform 


MPRISONMENT in this country is still based on 
| has been described as the tariff system: 
the aim is to provide a punishment appropriate 
to the crime rather than to the criminal. But 
recently, more attention has been paid to the 
possibility of making the punishment fit the 
criminal; and it is for its consideration of this 
aspect of the law that the Streatfeild Report has 
aroused most interest. The needs of the offende: 
as a person have to be considered not (as the 
punitively-disposed complain) from 
humanitarian impulses, but because the prisone 
is going to be thrown back into society again 
at the end of his sentence, and the security of 
society will depend on what happens to him 
during his months or years in gaol. If his sentence 


merely encourages his anti-social instincts, so 


woolly 


much the worse for society; and this is as likely 
to happen if his prison sentence is too short (be- 
cause insufficient time is given to his rehabilita- 
tion) as if it is too long. Therefore, the Report 
urges, sentences must be adjusted to the need to 
fit a prisoner for his release. 

To some extent the courts already consider the 
needs of the criminal. The variety of sentences 
that can be passed is wider than it used to be, 
and a judge must choose, from what he has seen 
and heard, which will be the most suitable for 
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the man tn the dock But he may have few 
qualifications for making the choice. It is not 
unknown for a judge to boast that he never visits 
a prison, because it is his job to administer the 
law, not to concern himself with what happens 
after sentence is passed This may have been true 
in former times. the Report points out, but it is 
“where a court passes a 
sentence of training rather than 
imprisoument it is implicit that it has reason 
tc believe that corrective training has a better 
chance of reforming the offender’; and unless 
the court ts with conditions in the 
diflerent tvpes of penal institution, and has avail- 
able information about their relative advantages 
and disadvantages. it cannot perform its task 
adequately Therefore, the Report argues, sen- 
tencers shculd take care to familiarise themselves 
with what is happening in penal institutions, and 
with the results of current research on crime. 
This is obviously sensible; but a better way to 


no longer true today: 


corrective 


familiar 


Westminster Commentary 
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deal with the problem might be through a divi- 
sion of labour—leaving the courts, as of old, to 
apply the tariff system to crime; and establishing 
some other organisation to decide what is best 
for the individual criminals. This would mean 
that the judges would have to make their tarills 
more flexible, it might even necessitate the intro- 
duction of indeterminate sentences, though safe- 
guards would have to be included to prevent the 
prospect of release being dangled as a bribe 
before prisoners, to keep them docile— the system 
which was used at Rampton. with unfortunate 
results. Where the length of a sentence is to be 
substantially increased or reduced, the change 
should be made only with the courts’ sanction 
But in general, the aim should be to put the 
treatment of criminals on the same basis as the 
treatment of mental patients; a balance ought to 
te struck between the needs of the patient and the 
needs of society, rather than a fixed term of 
incarceration settled upon in advance. 


The ’Potamus Takes Wing 


By BERNARD 
Apart from its neck, what is 
the Labour Party up to? And 
apart from sixes and sevens, 


what are the Conservatives at? 
On the surface, it might seem 
that the latest row over there is 
just another wayside halt on the 
party line to the ultimate resting- 
place in that calm and beautiful 
valley where the elephants go 
when they die, and the acerbity over there is 
just another of their celebrated little local difficul- 
ties. And in a sense, this analysis is correct: the 
Labour Party is clearly now unsalvageable in its 
present form, and the Tories are without doubt 
going to survive their present troubles. Yet these 
two latest incidents are more important, and not 
only in a symbolic sense, than appears on the 
surface. Let us dig a little. 

The instinctive repugnance felt for the Con- 
servative Party by people like myself (I have 
often said that my right hand would fly up and 
strike me in the face if I voted Tory) was always 
based, in so far as it has been based on anything 





more sensible than starting to read the New 
Statesman too young and not giving it up suffi- 
ciently early, on a vague feeling that the Tory 
Party’s heart was in the wrong place, while the 
Labour Party’s—despite the repellent nature of 
the body in which it was all too frequently en- 
Mr. Alan 
Brien not long ago. in these very pages, talked of 
Us and 


goatery that has unconsciously, 


cased—-beat in the proper rhythm. 


Them, and it is this form of sheep-and- 
if not explicitly, 
generation for a long 


possessed many of our 


time. 
What is more, there were good grounds for it 


Before the war, the Tory Party was, broadly 
speaking, both immoral and incompetent, Many 
of its members are so still, but they are not the 
Ones who run it: in those dreadful days it was 


those who exercised effective power in the party's 


LEVIN 


council who made it difficult for a decent man 
with a little imagination to vote for them. The 
brutal, unforgivable, awful truth was that too 
many of them did not care about unemployment 

Whereas the Labour Party obviously did, and 
not merely for political reasons. The Labour 
Party stood for those who believed that morality 
and politics could go well together; the Tories 
were those who held that they were forever 
separate. So our instincts settled our political 
views for decades to come; as far as we were con- 
cerned, the Tories were Mr. Eliot’s hippopotamus, 
the Labour Party his Church. 


The broad-backed hippopotamus 
Rests on his belly in the mud; 
Although he seems so firm to us 
He is merely flesh and blood. 


Flesh and blood is weak and frail 
Susceptible to nervous shock; 

While the True Church can never fail 
For it is based upon a rock. 





Next Week 


‘There is something which, like a malig- 
nant disease, is eating away the enthusiasm 
and successfully preventing all of us from 
doing anything like the work we are 
capable of. What the ‘something’ is can 
be judged from the UNESCO figures for 
public education in different parts of the 
world, which show that the UK’s expendi- 
ture is only a quarter per head of the 
Russians’ and the Americans’ and substan- 
tially less than the West Germans’ or the 
French. But the bare statistics make littie 
impact; and in next week's Spectator 
Charles Brand discusses their implications 
to a teacher of English in the sixth form of 
a grammar school--a case history which ts 
both enlightening and disturbing. 
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And this attitude went with us far into the post- 
war period. Now, of course, sensible men aban- 
doned it, as far as unemployment—the crucial 
domestic issue until not so very long ago— 
was concerned, just as soon as it had become clear 
that the new generation of Tories were no longer 
indiflerent to the sutlerings of the poor Mr. 
Macmillan really does mean it when he says that 
his memories of Stockton in the Depression have 
made him determined never to let such things 
happen again. and the fact that he says it far 
tow often is neither here nor there, except to those 
learnt that when Mr Mac- 
millan gets or to a good thing. he stays on itt, 


who have not yet 
whatever modesty may demand 

But all this happened a long time ago; even 
the New Statesman gave up years ago believing 
that the Tory Party hard-faced 
businessmen whose only desire was to provoke a 
slump so that they could teach the workers a 
lesson (though Tribune still clings firmly to it). 


was run by 


The clue, of course. is still, as it always was, who 
ellectively runs the Tory Party; and since a 
point shortly after the 1945 defeat effective con- 
trol has passed firmly and irrevocably into the 
hands of those who want prosperity for all for 
reasons over and above the political advantage 
it may bring. 

This is embarrassingly elementary stuff, and 
] apologise for inflicting it on my more 
sophisticated readers. But it leads to the nub of 
my argument; which is that not long after the 
Tory Party ceased to be unsupportable because 
of its views on economics, it became intolerable 
because of its views on Africa. In a sense, of 
course, it had been for years, but quiescently; it 
was when the wind of change began to blow 
that the sleeping conscience, or lack of it. awoke 
and began to behave badly. And so once again 
we were back in the old position of having an 
instinctive repugnance for the Tories, which was 
nevertheless based on reality. The Tory record 
on Africa—wherever there had been a genuine 
clash between white and black—was, from 1950 
to the last election, disgraceful, and we were quite 
right to be revolted by it. Suez was not an 
accident; it was part of the pattern whose pin- 
nacle was reached with the staggering dishonesty 
of the Government’s behaviour over the Devlin 


Report. 
Meanwhile, the Labour Party, though its own 
African record was very far from clean, as 


Seretse Khama could no doubt testify, clearly 
spoke on this matter with the tongues, if not of 
angels, at any rate of decent men. 


The ‘potamus can never reach 

The mango on the mango-tree: 

But fruits of pomegranate and peach 
Refresh the Church from over sea. 


At mating time the hippo’s voice 
Betrays inflexions hoarse and odd 
But every week we hear 
The Church, at being one with God. 


rejolee 


But the point of a pinnacle. even such a pinnacle 


as the Tory record on Africa, is that when you 
have reached it. there is nowhere to go but down 
the other side. And he would be a bold Tribune 
reader who could maintain that the Government’s 
Atrica, 


welcome and refreshing exit of Mr: 
Boyd, has been seriously open to criticism on 


record ove! since the election and’ the 


Lennox- 
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anything but matters of detail and emphasis; ‘the 
fundamental assumptions they have begun to 
make on the subject are the right ones. 

And again, what counts is not what opinions 
may be heard expressed in the Tory Party but 
what opinions are the ruling ones. Mr. Macleod 
is not an accident, and the fact that Mr. Mac- 
millan would throw him to the wolves if his own 
position became seriously threatened does not 
alter the fact that Mr. Macmillan is in agree- 
ment with him, and he with Mr. Macmillan, and 
both with the spirit of the times, 

And it is this that makes Lord Salisbury, that 
bent hope of the stern and unrising Tories, so 
angry. For whatever sense he may or may not 
make, he realises that what has happened is that 
the Tory Party is now run by men whom he, 
with his ancient, foolish and dangerous views, 
cannot hope to move. The little group around him 
will gradually shrink and fall off, and he himself 
decline still further into total political impotence. 
And high time too. 

Meanwhile, what of the other lot? The parallel 
is uncanny, but the lines are moving in opposite 
directions. While the Tory Party goes kicking 
and screaming into the twentieth century, the 
Labour Party just spends its time kicking and 
screaming, The latest row, over the de-whipping 
oi Mr. Foot and his four colleagues, is not 
significant in itself; it is just another sign that 
complete disintegration is imminent—though it 
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is true that complete disintegration has been 
imminent for a long time. But whereas Lord 
Salisbury and those he speaks for are powerless 
any longer to affect the course of the Tory Party, 
Mr. Foot (though I must pause to point out that 
this is the only point of comparison that great, 
misguided man has with the noble 
Marquis) and his men are only too easily able to 
complete the ruin of theirs. 

But where does this leave our instinctive 
repugnance for the Tories, and our instinctive 
sympathy for the Labour Party? Badly dented, 
I think. Indeed, I would go so far as to say that 
it there were a General Election tomorrow, as 
the polls say, | would be hard put to it to find 
reasons for not voting for the Government. (Ah, 
I have just thought of a clincher; Sir Wavell 
Wakefield is my MP.) The fact is, there are three 
more verses of Mr. Eliot’s poem. 


good, 


1 saw the ‘potamus take wing 
Ascending from the damp savannahs, 
And quiring angels round him sing 
The praise of God, in loud hosannas. 


Blood of the Lamb shall wash him clean 
And him shall heavenly arms enfold, 
Among the saints he shall be seen 
Performing on a harp of gold. 


He shall be washed as white as snow, 
By all the martyr’d virgins kist 

While the True Church remains below 
Wrapt in the old miasmal mist. 


Stand Fast 


By T. R. M. 


HE discussions and decisions which have 

been going on privately between British and 
Federal government about 
Northern Rhodesia will prove at least as fateful 
for Britain, Africa and the Commonwealth— 
perhaps even the peace of the world—as those of 
the Prime Ministers’ Conference. If the British 
Government yields to the intense pressure 
put upon it to change its Northern Rhodesian 
proposals, or to adopt an alternative plan sub- 
mitted by Sir Roy Welensky, it will be a breach 
of sclemn promises that the Federal Govern- 
ment will never be allowed to influence northern 
political advance. And if such a breach takes 
place, the already precarious situation in the 
Protectorate is bound to deteriorate; Britain, will 
be in danger of blundering into an Algerian 
situation in Central Africa, allied to the wrong 
side and supporting the wrong values. 

The weakness of the Federal Government’s 
case is demonstrated by the feebleness of its 
reasoning and the frequent stridency of its tone. 
It is almost unbelievable that Mr. Greenfield. the 
Federal Minister of Law. should have insulted 
our intelligence by claiming, as he did in a letter 
to the Times last week, that adoption of the 1961 
White Paper on Northern Rhodesia will ‘inevit- 
ably lead. . to the domination of Northern 
Rhodesia’s legislature by immature and extreme 
racialists whose objective is the antithesis of 
partnership. Such a description of Kenneth 
Kaunda of the United National Independence 
Party, or Harry Nkumbula of Congress, could 
only be given by someone wholly out of touch 


representatives 


CREIGHTON 


with African political movements. Mr. Kaunda, 
the more strongly supported of the two leaders, is 
pledged to non-violence and co-operation with 
Europeans; he won general admiration during 
the recent negotiations for his moderation— 
while the United Federal Party was demonstrat- 
ing its intransigence by boycotting them. Any- 
how, as far as can be foreseen the Macleod 
proposals will not place control in African hands 
at all; but they will remove it—and this is what 
Sir Roy cannot abide—from the United Federal 
Party. This is as it should be: the UFP is re- 
sented and disliked by an overwhelming majority 
of the African population for whose political 
advancement Britain, and Britain alone, is 
responsible. 

Britain’s greatest asset in Central Africa is the 





DEFENCE FUND 


Asmall committee has been formed to raise 
funds which will make it possible for the 
Bahraini prisoners on St. Helena to engage 
in further legal proceedings, if they wish, to 
obtain their release. It consists of two 
Labour MPs, Mr. Woodrow Wyatt and 
Mr. John Stonehouse; one Liberal MP, Mr. 
Jeremy Thorpe; a London County Coun- 
cillor, Mr. Donald Chesworth; and Mr. 
Bernard Levin. The committee urgently 
appeals for contributions, which should be 
made pavable to ‘St. Helena Prisoners 
Defence Fund, and sent care of Mr. Levin 
at the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, 
WC. 
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confidence of Northern Rhodesian 
and Welensky is dissipating it at an alarming 
rate. Originally they were prepared to accept, or 
at least to discuss further, the Macleod plan. in 
spite of the fact that it gave them very much 
less influence over their government and control 
over their futures than they wanted and had a 
right to expect. Now they believe, and it appears 
very likely that they are right, that Sir Roy in- 
structed the territorial Federal Party to boycott 
further discussions of these proposals unless he 
could wring secret concessions from the British 


Africans, 


Government which will facilitate the continua. 
tion of its rule. Federal Party willingness. in fact, 
to negotiate further will be taken by Africans as 
a sign that they have been sold out by Britain 
behind their backs unless it is made clear that 
this is not the case. 

The Government here, in fact, has been pressed 
to depart from the proposals of the 1961 White 
Paper not for the sake of peace in Northern 
Rhodesia—which will be menaced only if she 
does—but to ensure the continuance there of a 
Welenskyite pro-Federal government. But to con- 
struct a constitution and franchise to ensure a 
given political result which is rejected by 95 per 
cent. of the population is a travesty. Federation 
has been in existence for seven and a half years 
and whatever benefit the Africans may have 
received, it has not been enough to remove their 
dislike of it. For Messrs. Kaunda. Banda and 
Nkomo do represent African opinion. They do 
not reject every form of Federation. but they 
cannot accept one that is run by Sir Roy Welen- 
sky, on the existing terms. 

To describe the Macleod 
racialist, as Federal Party members are now 
doing, is hypocritical. The fact is that power in 
the Federation is at present in the hands of 
group of European extremists, whose objective is 
the antithesis of the only real kind of racial 
partnership—-partnership between 
equals. The aim of the Federal Government is to 
offer small numbers of Africans the vote on terms 
which ensure that they cannot sway or signifi- 
cantly influence the outcome of an election, and 
to secure by psephological legerdemain the elec- 
tion of unrepresentative Africans who will sup- 
port white supremacy. This is not political 
partnership; but any extension of the franchise 
which the Federal Party will agree to will attempt 
tc preserve these conditions, however skilfully 
they are concealed. 

The deadlock is complete unless Britain asserts 
her power to break it by proceeding, if necessary, 
without Federal Party approval. To do so will not 
remove power from the hands of ‘civilised and 
responsible people,’ as the Federal Party argues. 
There is nothing civilised or responsible in seek- 
ing to restrict effective political power to 300,000 
Europeans and to exclude seven million Africans 
from direct control over their destinies. It is 


constitution as 


people 


simply a means of attempting to ensure a white 
supremacy which cannot possibly be maintained. 
The electors of Nigeria, who have sent Sir 
Abubakar to Westminster, those of Tanganyika 
who have chosen Julius Nyerere, would not 
appear to be less civilised and responsible than 
those represented by Sir Roy Welensky, but they 
are Africans of exactly the same calibre as those 
in the Federation. The only difference is that 
they do not live in settler-dominated countries. 
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lave 
briefcase. 
Will 
travel 





Top people, specialist people and etcetera people travel 
round the world and round the clock as part of their Bowater 
career. 

The object? Certainly not sight-seeing! It's to provide the 
world-wide Bowater organisation with tne flexibility that can 
call on the best man (wherever he is) for the job (whatever 
that is). 

Bowater people travel with a purpose. They fly to consult, 
advise and learn... to survey, finance and build ... to buy 
and to sell. The process is never-ending. It is part of the 
Bowater policy of international exchange of ideas and 
methods. 

“Sorry, | must fly” is taken literally at Bowaters ... and in 


the twelve Bowater-active countries listed below. 





| U.S.A. AIR-LIFT Typical problem : build pulp mill in distant forests 

Typical solution: fay air strip. Typical example: South 
Carolina, U.S.A., where Tennessee-based staff were 
flown in 200 mile hops during construction. Another 
example of Bowaters’ investment in progress. 















Bowaters .. investing in progress 


ALAND - SOUTH AFRICA 


IN GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA +: UNITED STATES OF AMERICA +: AUSTRALIA + NEW ZE 


IRELAND - NORWAY +: SWEDEN: FRANCE + BELGIUM ITALY 
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Press and People 


By JO GRIMOND, MP 


HE first thing the press needs is a good Press 

Officer. The Little Tweedledee Bowling 
Club could not have conducted its Public Rela- 
tions worse than Mr. Cadbury did when presiding 
over the death of the News Chronicle. As for the 
image of the Press Council left on the public 
mind after the excursion in pursuit of four-letter 
words, it must have made the Atheneum rock 
with laughter—especially topped off by the letter 
sent to the Spectator (seriously?) by the Editor 
of the News of the World. 

Perhaps a good Press Officer would persuade 
even those blushing primroses, the Press 
Establishment Barons, to conquer their shyness. 
Lord Beaverbrook has strong views about many 
things including about how a newspaper should 
be run. Could he not, even now, be persuaded 
to pluck up a little courage and submit his views 
to criticism and argument in the House of Lords? 
And how about Lord Rothermere and other 
peers of the press? How interesting it would be 
to hear their views on their obligations to the 
public, on restrictive practices, on pornography, 
or the invasion of privacy and indeed on the 
conduct of free press in general. And how even 
more interesting to see how they stood up in 
reasonable argument. 

The shyness of press owners whose papers are 
always exhorting people to be _ thick-skinned 
extends beyond the House of Lords. We are fre- 
quently and sententiously told that the public 
have a right to know about the personal affairs 
of important people—or indeed unimportant. 
But there is a veil drawn over the lives, loves, 
vices and virtues of most of the Press Establish- 
ment. 

Let me say at once, however, that up-and- 
coming pressmen like Mr. Roy Thomson are 
made of sterner stuff. He has appeared on TV, 
not to talk about past history but current take- 
overs—and a very good appearance too. Lord 
Arran, too, should take a bow for piping up in 
the Lords. I hope that these developments may 
be the beginning of a time when the press takes 
itself slightly less seriously and takes the public 
rather more into its confidence. 

Having, quite rightly, debunked the politicians, 
the popular press is itself the last refuge of pom- 
posity. There is the ridiculous tradition that no 
paper should ever laugh at itself or admit that 
it is wrong. There is the convention that dog 
should not even admit the existence of dog, far 
less eat it (now being honoured in the breach, 
occasionally, I am glad to say). But I am being 
less than just to the press as a whole. The less 
serious a paper is the more seriously it takes its 
pronouncements. It is the more popular press 
which longs for the days of the ‘Thunderer.’ As 
for the old Thunderer itself, its leading articles 
are sometimes as tentative as the small-talk of a 
country Aunt at a Beatnik party. 

The press as a whole gets a worse reputation 
than it deserves because of the curiously bad 
public relations of some papers and their owners. 
And because of the humbug some papers talk. 


Most people have a friendly feeling towards 
their favourite newspapers and would like to be 
taken into their confidence. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that over restrictive practices and other 
press matters this has always been done. 

Another difficulty in discussing the press is the 
changing attitude to politics. The whole argu- 
ment about the ‘freedom of the press’ is bound 
up with politics—and with the ordinary person’s 
right to say what he likes about political matters: 
but there isn’t the interest now in strictly political 
issues that there once was. And the danger is not 
that a press which criticises the general policies 
of the Government will be suppressed by censor- 
ship. The dangers are from amalgamations inside 
the press itself: from the willing acceptance of 
hand-outs and the treatment of politics as a 
horse-race in which the only interest is in who 
will win. 


* 


What, then. should the Press Commission 
consider? 

It must recognise that much of the press is 
entertainment. This has nothing whatever to do 
with Free Speech or the Areopagitica. There is 
no ‘right’ to make public entertainment out of 
the misfortunes of people who have no other 
claim to fame than that they are unfortunate. 
There is no ‘right’ to make profit out of porno- 
graphy. There is no ‘right’ to blow up the 
intrinsically unimportant or distort the news for 
the sake of a headline. 

But, having said this, let the Commission also 
recognise that we all like to be entertained by 
the press. And the serious cases where the news- 
paper press oversteps the limits are not so very 
numerous. As far as people who are in public 
life are concerned, they must accept that a good 
part of their lives must be public and it certainly 
may be of importance to know whom they see 
and how they spend their time. We have no Con- 
fidential, thank goodness. And in my experience 
99 per cent. of, say, lobby correspondents are 
scrupulously careful to respect both confidences 
and privacy. Don’t let us pretend that most 
people dislike publicity. If anyone thinks that, let 
him read Cyril Ray’s column last week. What 
would be ideal, of course, would be to choose 
exactly the sort of publicity—but that is expect- 
ing rather much. 

There is a case for having some body which 
considers infringement of privacy and the re- 
porting of violent crime and sex. Here again, 
while certainly the main outline of charges and 
trials should be known to the public, it seems 
most extraordinary that certain current cases can 
be reported in full, whatever the tendency to 
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deprave, while the name of a doctor who is 
alleged to have neglected a patient cannot be re- 
ported at all. There may (in addition to a 
stronger Press Council) be a case for a narrow 
and simple law protecting privacy But the main 
sanction should be reasonable public opinion If 


we are serious about education and a civilised 
society those who purvey doubtful forms of en 
tertainment through the press shou!d get the same 
treatment in public esteem as those who do it in 


other ways. 

But the Commission must then get on to the 
heart of the matter. How well is the public served 
by the press? How serious is the present tendency 
towards monopoly? How do we stand over news 
and views and the important question of news 
about views? 

We hear the most hair-raising accounts 
restrictive practices enforced by the unions and 
connived at by the bigger owners. Are they | 
If they are, here right away is something which 
is clearly against the public interest and is lead 
ing to monopoly. What happened over the Lon- 
don evening papers is at least suspicious. It is 
said that the Star was never allowed to run it 
new machinery at full speed. It was not very long 
after its death that the other two evening papers 
went up to 3d. 

I don’t accept that news and views are 4 com- 
modity like any other, but even if they were. we 
are waking up to the need to protect the con- 
sumer in all sorts of ways. One obvious way 
to take the lid off the secrets of newspaper pro- 
duction. Let us at least see whether it is eflicient 
and if it is concerned about its obligations to the 
public. The press doesn’t tell us nearly enough 
about itself. 

Then, let the newspapers look ahead: The old 
type of daily newspaper owner who used his 
paper as a weapon is on the way out. The new 
type of ownership either prefers a much more 
diluted attitude in its leading articles or leaves 
views largely to the editor. The new danger. if 
there is one, is not undue influence for extreme 
views but that the majority of papers may 
simply swing with the popular tide. There was a 
hint of that over Suez. 

Some people seem content to contemplate the 
absorption of most of the press by two or three 
big groups, if these groups are faceless. | am n 
so content. I don’t believe an unprejudiced press 
is possible even if it were desirable. It isn’t even 
possible over the straightest news. Someone has 
got to pick and present it. There is no clean break 
between news and views. The danger is that we 
shall get a predominantly conservative press, 
running on a low common denominator of out- 
look and chary of any new ideas. This danger is 
accentuated by various other developments. 
There is the threat to the genuinely local paper 
controlled by some local personaiity with 4's 
own views who gets most of his views from h.s 
own staff. There is the growing use of the hand- 
out, the agency and one correspondent for a 
whole group of papers. 

To my mind, variety is the soul of the press. 
I don’t want a soulless press. At present the 
situation is just all right but not much more. Al- 
ready the openings for serious journalists are 
insufficient. Ultimately the main interest of the 
public is that there should be lots of good, well- 
informed, well-written journalism. It is serious 
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Press and People 


By JO GRIMOND, MP 


HE first thing the press needs is a good Press 

Officer. The Little Tweedledee Bowling 
Club could not have conducted its Public Rela- 
tions worse than Mr. Cadbury did when presiding 
over the death of the News Chronicle. As for the 
image of the Press Council left on the public 
mind after the excursion in pursuit of four-letter 
words, it must have made the Atheneum rock 
with laughter—especially topped off by the letter 
sent to the Spectator (seriously?) by the Editor 
of the News of the World. 

Perhaps a good Press Officer would persuade 
even those blushing primroses, the Press 
Establishment Barons, to conquer their shyness. 
Lord Beaverbrook has strong views about many 
things including about how a newspaper should 
be run. Could he not, even now, be persuaded 
to pluck up a little courage and submit his views 
to criticism and argument in the House of Lords? 
And how about Lord Rothermere and other 
peers of the press? How interesting it would be 
to hear their views on their obligations to the 
public, on restrictive practices, on pornography, 
or the invasion of privacy and indeed on the 
conduct of free press in general. And how even 
more interesting to see how they stood up in 
reasonable argument. 

The shyness of press owners whose papers are 
always exhorting people to be _ thick-skinned 
extends beyond the House of Lords. We are fre- 
quently and sententiously told that the public 
have a right to know about the personal affairs 
of important people—or indeed unimportant. 
But there is a veil drawn over the lives, loves, 
vices and virtues of most of the Press Establish- 
ment. 

Let me say at once, however, that up-and- 
coming pressmen like Mr. Roy Thomson are 
made of sterner stuff. He has appeared on TV, 
not to talk about past history but current take- 
overs—and a very good appearance too. Lord 
Arran, too, should take a bow for piping up in 
the Lords. I hope that these developments may 
be the beginning of a time when the press takes 
itself slightly less seriously and takes the public 
rather more into its confidence. 

Having, quite rightly, debunked the politicians, 
the popular press is itself the last refuge of pom- 
posity. There is the ridiculous tradition that no 
paper should ever laugh at itself or admit that 
it is wrong. There is the convention that dog 
should not even admit the existence of dog, far 
less eat it (now being honoured in the breach, 
occasionally, I am glad to say). But I am being 
less than just to the press as a whole. The less 
serious a paper is the more seriously it takes its 
pronouncements. It is the more popular press 
which longs for the days of the ‘Thunderer.’ As 
for the old Thunderer itself, its leading articles 
are sometimes as tentative as the small-talk of a 
country Aunt at a Beatnik party. 

The press as a whole gets a worse reputation 
than it deserves because of the curiously bad 
public relations of some papers and their owners. 
And because of the humbug some papers talk. 


Most people have a friendly feeling towards 
their favourite newspapers and would like to be 
taken into their confidence. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that over restrictive practices and other 
press matters this has always been done. 

Another difficulty in discussing the press is the 
changing attitude to politics. The whole argu- 
ment about the ‘freedom of the press’ is bound 
up with politics—and with the ordinary person’s 
right to say what he likes about political matters: 
but there isn’t the interest now in strictly political 
issues that there once was. And the danger is not 
that a press which criticises the general policies 
of the Government will be suppressed by censor- 
ship. The dangers are from amalgamations inside 
the press itself: from the willing acceptance of 
hand-outs and the treatment of politics as a 
horse-race in which the only interest is in who 
will win. 


* 


What, then. should the Press Commission 
consider? 

It must recognise that much of the press is 
entertainment. This has nothing whatever to do 
with Free Speech or the Areopagitica. There is 
no ‘right’ to make public entertainment out of 
the misfortunes of people who have no other 
claim to fame than that they are unfortunate. 
There is no ‘right’ to make profit out of porno- 
graphy. There is no ‘right’ to blow up the 
intrinsically unimportant or distort the news for 
the sake of a headline. 

But, having said this, let the Commission also 
recognise that we all like to be entertained by 
the press. And the serious cases where the news- 
paper press oversteps the limits are not so very 
numerous. As far as people who are in public 
life are concerned, they must accept that a good 
part of their lives must be public and it certainly 
may be of importance to know whom they see 
and how they spend their time. We have no Con- 
fidential, thank goodness. And in my experience 
99 per cent. of, say, lobby correspondents are 
scrupulously careful to respect both confidences 
and privacy. Don’t let us pretend that most 
people dislike publicity. If anyone thinks that, let 
him read Cyril Ray’s column last week. What 
would be ideal, of course, would be to choose 
exactly the sort of publicity—but that is expect- 
ing rather much. 

There is a case for having some body which 
considers infringement of privacy and the re- 
porting of violent crime and sex. Here again, 
while certainly the main outline of charges and 
trials should be known to the public, it seems 
most extraordinary that certain current cases can 
be reported in full, whatever the tendency to 
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deprave, while the name of a doctor who is 
alleged to have neglected a patient cannot be re- 
ported at all. There may (in addition to a 
stronger Press Council) be a case for a narrow 
and simple law protecting privacy But the main 
sanction should be reasonable public opinion If 


we are serious about education and a civilised 
society those who purvey doubtful forms of en- 
tertainment through the press shou!d get the same 
treatment in public esteem as those who do it in 


other ways. 

But the Commission must then get on to the 
heart of the matter. How well is the public served 
by the press? How serious is the present tendency 
towards monopoly? How do we stand over news 
and views and the important question of news 
about views? 

We hear the most hair-raising accounts 
restrictive practices enforced by the unions and 
connived at by the bigger owners. Are they truc? 
If they are, here right away is something which 
is clearly against the public interest and is lead- 
ing to monopoly. What happened over the Lon- 
don evening papers is at least suspicious. It is 
said that the Star was never allowed to run 
new machinery at full speed. It was not very long 
after its death that the other two evening papers 
went up to 3d. 

I don’t accept that news and views are 4 com- 
modity like any other, but even if they were. we 
are waking up to the need to protect the con- 
sumer in all sorts of ways. One obvious way is 
to take the lid off the secrets of newspaper pro- 
duction. Let us at least see whether it is eflicient 
and if it is concerned about its obligations to the 
public. The press doesn’t tell us nearly enough 
about itself. 

Then, let the newspapers look ahead: The old 
type of daily newspaper owner who used his 
paper as a weapon is on the way out. The new 
type of ownership either prefers a much more 
diluted attitude in its leading articles or leaves 
views largely to the editor. The new danger, if 
there is one, is not undue influence for extreme 
views but that the majority of papers may 
simply swing with the popular tide. There was a 
hint of that over Suez. 

Some people seem content to contemplate the 
absorption of most of the press by two or three 
big groups, if these groups are faceless. | am not 
so content. I don’t believe an unprejudiced press 
is possible even if it were desirable. It isn’t even 
possible over the straightest news. Someone has 
got to pick and present it. There is no clean break 
between news and views. The danger is that we 
shall get a predominantly conservative press, 
running on a low common denominator of out- 
look and chary of any new ideas. This danger is 
accentuated by various other developments. 
There is the threat to the genuinely local paper 
controlled by some local personaiity with 4's 
own views who gets most of his views from h.s 
own staff. There is the growing use of the hand- 
out, the agency and one correspondent for a 
whole group of papers. 

To my mind, variety is the soul of the press. 
I don’t want a soulless press. At present the 
situation is just all right but not much more. Al- 
ready the openings for serious journalists are 
insufficient. Ultimately the main interest of the 
public is that there should be lots of good, well- 
informed, well-written journalism. It is serious 
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for the public if a premium is put on the flashy, 
the gimmicky and the ill-informed. 


* 


What can be done? As I have said, I do not 
accept that any interference with the press will 
be the thin end of the wedge. On the contrary, I 
believe that there is a public interest both in 
seeing that no one gets hurt in the hunt for enter- 
tainmeat and also in reporting of different news 
and views. 

A lot could be done by a change in outlook 
(which to some extent is discernible) in the atti- 
tude of the press about itself. Here the weekly 
newspapers are doing a good job (and could do 
an even better one) both by ‘reviewing’ the daily 
press and by picking up causes, e.g., capital 
punishment or insanity or particular instances of 
injustice. I wish that either the weeklies or the 
Sundays would find room for a Lippmann who 
would treat politics rather less in terms of per- 
sonalities. I would like to see an exposition of 
what is behind the splits in the Labour Party— 
or how justified Lord Salisbury may be in his 
criticisms. 

But over and above what the best of the press 
can achieve by itself there should be a permanent 
press, radio and TV Council with a far better 
secretariat than the present Press Council and, if 
not entirely made up of laymen, at least with a 
lay majority. Its main function would be to 
probe and publicise. If, however, the present 
trends go on and variety grows less and less 
then it might well be authorised to give some 
financial support to a particular weekly paper in 
danger of extinction or assist diversification in 
the whole industry. With our experience of the 
Arts Council and the University Grants Com- 
mittee we are learning to give public money 
without too many strings. | would hope even so 
that it would not be necessary. But rather, for 
instance, than see the Spectator, the New States- 
man and Time and Tide merged into one 
amorphous weekly, I would risk a grant of 
public money to each or any. 

But it would be difficult for such a body 
either to support a daily or found a new news- 
paper or magazine. So new ideas might still get 
no publicity. Here the answer is to keep plenty 
of competition over TV and radio and to ensure 
that new ideas have more than their fair share 
of the air. So keep the hands of the party 
machines off political broadcasting and allow 
Scottish or Welsh Nationalists, Unilateralists— 
what-you-will—a fair chance. This too would be 
a job for a watch-dog Council. 

Such a Council might also recommend any 
steps which would help to maintain a variety in 
the press in general, e.g., legislation against re- 
strictive practices, or some subsidy on newsprint 
or even one of the ingenious schemes for a re- 
gulatory tax on advertising. 

I reiterate that I do not think any of these aids 
are necessary now. But I do believe that some 
such Council should be set up now, before the 
situation gets too bad, and probably if it is set 
up now its mere presence and the publicity it will 
give will in itself be most salutary. After all, has 
not the press long told us that nothing is a better 
check to bad habits than to have them made 
public? 
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Foreigners in Etobicoke 


From MORDECAI 


E were, as I recall it, embarrassed to be 
Canadians. Charged with it, we always had 
a self-deprecating joke ready. 

At college, during the late Forties, when we 
began to read the New Republic and the New 
Statesman and Nation, and one or perhaps two 
of us dared to say out loud in a tavern, ‘I’m 
going to be a writer,’ the immediate rejoinder 
was, ‘What? You're going to be a Canadian 
writer. Hey, he’s going to be a Canadian writer. 

We actually had a course on Canadian writing 
at our college. The mimeographed text listed the 
author, dimensions, number of pages and photo- 
graphs, if any, of nearly every book that had 
ever been published here. There were, at the 
time, several Canadian ‘little magazines’ but we 
would have considered it a stigma to have our 
stories printed in any one of them, just as the 
most damaging criticism you could make of 
another man’s poetry was, ‘Ryerson is publish- 
ing it in Toronto.’ 

London and New York were the places we 
looked to for all our excitements. We had never 
had, in the literary history of our own country, 4 
magazine that young people might have re- 
sponded to, like Penguin New Writing, and what 
really bound us together in those days was a 
shared sense of how comic our country was. We 
appeared to be surrounded by the ridiculous. A 
political party called Progressive-Conservative, 
the cult of Barbara Ann Scott, hunt balls in 
Montreal. Beverley Baxter's shmaltzy London 
letters in Maclean's (obsequious chit-chat about 
the nobility, a little word dropped in his ear by 
his pal Winnie), the Native Sons of Canada, the 
Imperial Order of the Daughters of the British 
Empire, Brotherhood Week, and so forth. No 
country is without its baboons, inanities and out- 
landish conventions, but what made ours different 
was that only the most private and isolated voices 
were raised in protest. Here a professor, there a 
poet, and between, thousands of miles of wheat 
and indifference. So when we discovered, in the 
early Forties, the CBC Stage series, those plays 
ot Lister Sinclair and Len Peterson that were 
produced by Andrew Allen with John Drainie 
usually playing the lead, we used to gather grate- 
fully round the radio to listen on Sunday nights. 
We were in Montreal: but I suspect it was the 
same all across the country. Andrew Allen was 
a name we respected. His writers shared our 
hopes; their concept of humbug was mine. We 
would have been honoured to work for Allen, 
and many, scattered long since, got their start 
doing precisely that. 

On reflection the adaptations from, say, Kafka, 
Chekhov, and Ibsen were a pleasure to listen to, 
the standard of production was high, but the 
original plays were not as good as we thought 
they were. The playwrights of that golden age uf 
Canadian radio liberal intellectuals, 
sociologists who wrote, rather than the makers 
of flesh-and-blood art. The framework of many 
of their radio plays, stripped of their progressive 
ideas, was often corny. I recall one play about a 
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blind girl who falls in love with a man who 
avoids and then even hides from her when he 
discovers she is to regain her sight. He was, you 
see, a Negro. At best, the very best, this sort of 
writing might have produced an Arthur Miller, 
but it didn’t. All the same, in a land where there 
were no more than thirty bookshops from coast 
to coast. these productions were significant. 

The Stage series still goes on, but J doubt that 
many within range of a TV transmitter bother to 
listen in these days. In its last political flowering 
the series was responsible for The Investigator, 
by Reuben Ship, and, as was fitting, the producer 
was Andrew Allen, and the star, John Drainie. 

Such was the quality and influence of CBC 
radio that when the TV building began to go up, 
in 1951, expectations were very high. But the 
only playwright CBC TV can claim is Arthur 
Hailey. (Others were, to begin with, novelists or 
radio writers.) What CBC TV did spawn, and 
lose quicker than you can say ITV, were a clutch 
of talented directors. TV also created, here as 
elsewhere, personalities on a national scale, the 
difference being that in Canada, where there are 
no international newspapers, the personalities 
had more impact. There was Elaine Grand. since 
departed for England, but still, fortunately, often 
seen on Close-Up here. And we also have Pierre 
Berton and Nathan Cohen. 

Berton is our indefatigable amalgam of Cas- 
sandra, the late Gilbert Harding, and Kenneth 
Allsop; he writes a daily column (the most in- 
fluential and widely read in the country) for the 
Toronto § Star, minutorials (one-minute 
opinion capsules) every hour for radio station 
CHUM, appears regularly on CBC TV’s most 
popular panel show, Front Page Challenge, and, 
1 suppose, gets on with his next book. Cohen is 
something else. He, too, writes for the Star 
(drama reviews, show biz gossip), and has his 
own TV show, as compére of Fighting Words, our 
highbrow panel show. He is intelligent, know- 
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ledgeable, and clearly the best drama critic we 
might have had. But Cohen has opted to be a 
personality—Read The Man Toronto Loves To 
Hate—rather than sue for the higher, less glitter- 
ing office of the truly serious critic. Like the 
supermarket, Cohen now has a function in 
suburbia. He is their concept of the intellectual, 
erudite, sloppily dressed, and seemingly out- 
spoken. But even as the meat in the supermarket 
is frozen, the fruit hothouse-ripened, and the 
vegetables artificially coloured, so Cohen offers 
the illusion of seriousness. 

The TV situation in Canada is complicated: 
what holds true for one region is false for an- 
other. American channels, for instance, cannot 
be received in all of Canada, but they are avail- 
able throughout the most thickly populated areas, 
and of those who do have a choice between 
American and Canadian channels, 68 per cent. 
prefer the American. The CBC, naturally, car- 
ries many American programmes. Finally, of all 
the viewing done in this country, of US and 
Canadian channels, 79 per cent. is of imported 
shows. Last year eight Canadian shows figured 
in the top fifteen; this year there were only five. 
Second in the ratings are the NHL hockey tele- 
casts, a decidedly Canadian venture; and of the 
other Canadian shows to make the top fifteen, 
two are country corncob: Don Messer's Jubilee 
and Country Hoedown. 

There are three types of Canadian-run TV 
available in Canada. CBC TV, privately-owned 
channels, and, in limited areas, toll TV. If you'll 
bear with me, Ill try to deal with them—as well 
as US channels aimed at Canada—one by one. 

tee TV. 

Government-owned, collects an annual grant 
from taxes of seventy million dollars, and is sup- 
posed to be dedicated to national unity and uplift 
as well as fun. The CBC differs from the BBC in 
that it can and does carry advertising. It puts on 
Festival '61, supposed to be the big cultural show- 




















‘That's what I've got against English cooking; 
you get so bored with Spaghetti Bolognese. 
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piece. But, at the CBC these talent-depleted days, 
they come to culture with lead boots and deter- 
mined philistine hearts, Like Willy Loman, they 
trust the brand names only. Shakespeare equals 
culture; Shakespeare in modern dress, very cul- 
tured. There has been no attempt to recruit, say, 
Brian Moore to write an original play The 
sponsored drama shows are generally unam- 
bitious and poor in quality, imitative of American 
formula drama shows, but so obviously inferior 
that there’s no question why most viewers prefer 
to watch the real stuff piped in from Buffalo. The 
pity is that the CBC, so often attacked for being 
highbrow, is not nearly highbrow enough. On 
the one hand—-in the sponsored dramas—they 
engage in hopeless competition with a slicker, 
more expensive American product; on the other 
(Festival, etc.), their usual interpretation of cul- 
ture is a bore. Where the CBC has been more 
successful is in its coverage and delivery of the 
news (faultlessly responsible), and in public 
affairs. 

2. Privately-owned channels. 

There are now fifty-four across Canada. Of 
these, forty-six are affiliated with the CBC, and 
eight are brand new and entirely private. CFTO, 
the largest of the brand-new channels, opened 
with an eighteen-hour telethon to raise money for 
retarded children and, even by Toronto stan- 
dards, this stunt scaled new and hitherto unsus- 
pected heights of bad taste. Every two-bit night- 
club performer within a fifty-mile radius was 
rounded up and introduced as if he were Sir 
Laurence Olivier or Marilyn Monroe. The Mayor 
Of All The People, Nathan Phillips, and Joel 
Aldred, a director of CFTO, sat down to chat 
about the children so movingly that, at any 
moment, I thought one or the other was going tu 
say (teleprompter be damned), I was a retarded 
child. 

Joel Aldred, by the way, is the most sincere 
fella in Canada. He will not, he has said, do a 
commercial for a product unless he believes in it. 
Fortunately, in the past, there have been enough 
of these products around for him. Mr. Aldred 
has made many pious statements about the 
Canadian shows he has planned. At the moment, 
though, the majority of his advertised shows 
are canned American products, and he is 
shrewdly playing some first-rate old and not-so- 
old movies against the CBC’s big shows. 

CFTO must, by next year, raise its quota of 
Canadian shows to 55 per cent. An easily skirted 
ruling, this. You show National Film Board 
shorts in off-peak hours and throw in a few party 
and panel games. 

3. American channels. 

There are as many as four available in 
Toronto, and in Montreal (with the aid of a 
special aerial that just about everybody has). A 
1,450 ft. tower that recently went up in North 
Dakota was aimed directly at Winnipeg. and New 
York ad agencies classify Buffalo channels (over 
the Ontario border) as ‘Canadian.’ These chan- 
nels, as I pointed out earlier, are the most popular 
in the country wherever they are available. 

4. Toll TV. 

On February 26, 1960, Famous Player of 
Canada (a division of Paramount Pictures) set up 
i toll TV station in a suburb of Toronto that has 
since become famous. The proprietors of Trans- 
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Canada Telemeter in Etobicoke are very reluc- 
tant to release any viewing or financial figures, 
but, as the station is still in an experimental 
stage, this is forgivable. 

Etobicoke was chosen as a trial area, accord- 
ing to Famous Players, because it is in a highly 
competitive area (CBC, private. and US chan- 
nels) and offers a choice opportunity for the 
motivation research experts to study the viewing 
habits of all income groups. To begin with, 5,800 
telemeter sets were installed at a cost of $5 to 
the subscriber, though the sets cost $100 to pro- 
duce. (A better, cheaper set is now being de- 
veloped, and this, more than anything else. seems 
to be holding up some very ambitious plans for 
expansion.) The set, as presently constructed, 
offers subscribers a choice of three channels, 
and registers all his viewing on an electronic 
tape. It is checked every sixty days and. naturally 
the tape is studied most carefully 

‘Theatre-in-the-home’ (lick the baby-sitter and 
parking problems) is Telemeter’s biggest selling 
point. And, to date, their usual offering ts a selec- 
tion of first-run movies, uncut and without com- 
mercials, for a fee of 75 cents. But Telemeter 
recently attempted its first original show, An 
Evening with Bob Newhart, and this was so 
successful that other, more ambitious projects 
are planned for future transmission. Among the 
off-Broadway shows recently put on video-tape 
by Telemeter (Paramount) are Hedda Gabler, 
The Country Scandal, and Menotti’s The Consul 
Impressed, | asked William Crampton. the 
general manager of Telemeter, if he intended to 
appeal to minority tastes. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘we showed an Italian movie 
recently with titles and it dropped dead. But if 
we were in Toronto, well there’s a very big 
Italian colony there now and 

I explained that wasn’t quite what I meant by 
minority tastes. 

‘We intend to have something for everybody, 
he said. He also told me that a recent showing 
of Wild Strawberries had been a failure “People 
phoned up to complain,’ he said. ‘We have enough 
foreigners in Etobicoke, they said. without you 
showing foreign films.’ 

Early observations show that homes in the 
highest income bracket are toll TV’s worst bet. 
Irn winter, the well-to-do are in Florida, and, in 
summer, out at the cottage. The ideal home ts the 
one where the breadwinner only has a two-week 
vacation 

So far, indications are that the project, con- 
ducted on such a small scale, has been costly, 
but the potential is enormous. Mr. Crampton 
says that the producer of such a block-buster as 
Ben-Hur would be satisfied if he could reach 10 
per cent. of the potential cinema audience, but 
Etobicoke samples indicate that they can hit at 
least 20 per cent. of the potential audience with a 
picture like The Ten Commandments, and that 
makes for some very heady arithmetic All 
CinemaScope productions are being photo- 
graphed so that, in the future, they can be 
squeezed on to the TV screens without distortion. 
(Telemeter’s opening CinemaScope production, 
Journey into the Centre of the Earth, was a 
little embarrassing. For ten minutes James 
Mason’s nose, on one side of your Theatre-in- 
the-Home screen, discussed urgent matters with 
Pat Boone’s, on the other.) 
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PERSIAN CARS IN THE STALLS 
: Teheran is the latest city to have its own drive-in cinema; the front seat of 
‘ your car is a front seat in the stalls. You simply drive on to a ramp, giving 
: each occupant a perfect view of the screen; place your speaker in the car, and 
: you are ready for the latest wide-screen epic. AEI supplied all the equipment: 
t 280 speakers, and two complete sets of sound and picture projection equip- 
I ment. AEI has equipped cinemas all over the world, from open-air ones in 
- South Africa and Venezuela to the Odeon in Leicester Square. 
le 
. A single manufacturing company uniting Metrovick, BTH, Siemens Ediswan, 
1 Henley’s, Birlec, Hotpoint and Mazda. Every working day AEI delivers £800,000 
8 worth of electrical equipment to its customers throughout the world. 
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The Serpent in Happy Valley 


By SIMON RAVEN 


M:S qualities are commonly imputed to 
colonial settlers, among them industry, 
greed, courage and obstinacy; but during the ten 
months odd which I spent as a soldier in Kenya 
] found that by far the most interesting was 
guilt. Guilt of a specialised and oddly slanted 
kind, certainly, but all the more fascinating for 
that. My own dealings with settlers were mostly 
secial, so that it was on a social level—a level 
of eating and drinking—that | observed this 
phenomenon. But a man’s attitudes in_ his 
pleasures are, if anything. more revealing than 
those he displays in business or official func- 
tions, and I therefore make no apology for treat- 
ing the matter against a background of frivolity. 

Let us, then, consider that most significant of 
Kenyan institutions, the Muthaiga Club. Situated 
in a wealthy suburb of Nairobi, the Muthaiga 
Club is the summit of the settlers’ social aspira- 
tion. As a serving British officer, | was auto- 
matically an honorary member and was there- 
fore inclined to treat the privilege lightly: but | 
soon discovered that the waiting list for mem- 
bership proper was almost endless, that fees and 
subscriptions were portentous, that the process 
of election was grudging to the point of inquisi- 
tion. To admit junior British officers to the club 
was, in truth, a notable act of hospitality, for 
colonial officials and locally-born young bucks 
of comparable standing would not be elected for 
many years, not until they became formidable in 
rank or estate. To belong to the Muthaiga, to 
sieep there when you visited Nairobi for a week- 
end, was to have obtained, as it were, the letters 
patent of Kenyan nobility. And for this reason 
men who seldom came to Nairobi more than 
once a year, men from the coastal plains or the 
distant borderlands of Uganda, jostled and 
intrigued and paid heavy sums in money for a 
place. Nor, having done so, were they denied 
amenity: the bar, the longest in the colony, was 
stocked to meet the most outré or extravagant 
request; the service, provided by squads of white- 
robed Africans, was immaculate; the rooms, pub- 
lic or private, were comfortable, spacious; even, 
if you discounted the ubiquitous trophies of the 
chase, elegant; and the food was various and 
exquisitely prepared. 

All of which was balm to the souls and bodies 
of exiled Europeans, such as I counted myself. 
One could eat, drink, sleep as civilised men 
understood the functions. But here lies the point. 
Most of the Kenyan members, the farmers and 
settlers, did not care for these refinements; having 
paid enormous fees to belong and being on 
one of his rare visits to Nairobi, the average 
settler misused this magnificent place of enter- 
tainment in order to do just what he did every 
day at home—to drink gin or whisky from six 
till ten p.m. and then to go drunk to a plain 
dinner accompanied by water (‘No oysters or 
fal-de-rols for me, old man; just steak and veg.’). 
Every effort had been made by the committee to 
provide a club that would have done credit to 
London itself: and no pains were spared by the 
members to assert themselves, constantly and 
aggressively, as simple men of pioneering tastes 


who would have none of such decadence. 

And yet they were proud of the Muthaiga and 
wished it to remain exactly as it was. The elab- 
orate dishes and fine wines were untouched save 
by ‘foreigners’ (e.g., visiting Englishmen) and the 
soft-living city-dwellers of Nairobi itself, never- 
theless the whisky-swilling ‘pioneer contingent, 
wholly contemptuous of such luxury, boasted of 
i. all over East Africa (Why, man, some of them 
even eat snails’). Nor is the clue to such equivoca- 
tion far to seek. For on the one hand the settlers 
terrified of being looked down on as 
cclonials, as ignorant, unmannered bumpkins 
who knew nothing of the world, and they were 
therefore arfxious to exhibit luxuries and refine- 
ments to match any in the West: but on the other 
hand they despised those who valued such dell- 
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cacies 

The whole affair 
four simple propositions 
good as any of your Europeans and could meet 
them on their own ground (i.e., the Muthaiga 
Club). Second, a settler was much better than 
any of your Europeans, because he was con- 
temptuous (though not ignorant) of their effete 
habits and cultures, and preferred a rough, tough, 
adventurous life and a cuisine consisting of con- 
venient essentials, such as whisky followed by 
tinned luncheon meat. Third, he was fortified by 
such customs and sustenance to maintain a firm 
and unsentimental attitude toward the native 
African, who was himself a simple man and 
respected unsophisticated usage. Last, it was the 
European’s over-elaborate and  over-leisured 
habits of entertainment and, by extension, of 
thought that led them to take up uncalled-for 
liberal attitudes toward African questions. 

A compact view, one might think, and consis- 
tent after its fashion. But the essential flaw in 
these propositions reveals the curious brand of 
‘settler’ guilt. For if pioneer ways were the purest 
and the best, then why erect—and covet—the 
ultra-smart Muthaiga Club in direct contradic- 
tion of those ways? Clearly, there was a guilty 
doubt lest the ‘European’ might, after all, be 
right—and right about African questions as well 
as about food and drink. And equally clearly, 
guilt might be temporarily and in part assuaged 
by entering the halls of luxury and false en- 
lightenment and there defying the tutelary Lares 

by wearing tattered drill trousers and insisting 
on raw spirit and coarse food. 
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finally resolved itself into 
First, a settler was as 


One inevitable result of the Mau Mau 
emergency in Kenya was an increase in govern- 
ment organisations of every kind, some of 
which did an excellent job. But all of these still 
centred round the two oldest—the Colonial Ser- 
vice and the Kenya Police. 

Before the emergency, both bodies had been 
held in esteem; but by the time the Mau Mau 
revolt was running down, while the Colonial 
Service remained more or less reputable, the 
Police had attracted odium and contempt. It 
was all a matter of recruitment. The Colonial 
Service, compelled by ever-increasing commit- 
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ments to make temporary appointments and ta 
advertise short-term contracts, was nevertheless 
careful to offer these either to old “Africa hands’ 
or the more presentable of their sons; with the 
result that their new auxiliaries had some know. 
ledge of Africa and were disposed. provided 
their authority went unquestioned, to treat 
Africans fairly. The Police bestowed their con- 
tracts altogether less discriminately and aitracied 
some of the riffraff of England and the 
Colony. Young men turned up as ‘Inspectors (to 
receive generous salaries and to command large 
bodies of native policemen) who had often never 
been out of England—and. what was far worse, 
the sort of young men who had been kicked out 
of their university for drunken driving or were 
in trouble in their home town for cashing bad 
cheques. In common with ‘white trash’ every- 
where, thev were eager to find someone —any- 
one—over whom they could claim superiorit 
The native African was the ideal victim for this 
purpose. Africans were 
prisoners and suspects were beaten up. 

In 1956 I was attached to a company of English 
soldiers which was stationed near a village in the 
foothills of the Aberdare Mountains. It was an 
important village, the seat both of the local 
District Oificer, an old and unusually civilised 
Kenya with an 
appointment, and of the Chief Inspec- 
tor of Police, an Irishman called’ Lynn 
Fiynn, who was of the ‘old’ and regular school 
of policeman and was liked by us well enough 
1 should explain that ‘Chief Inspector’ was the 
lowest ‘commissioned’ rank in the Kenya Police 
‘Inspectors, of whom Lynn Flynn had several 
under him (all of them ‘short contract’ men) 
scattered round the locality, were considered as 
being on probation; as Lynn Flynn made very 
plain, to be reckoned only as the equals of our 
own sergeants. He therefore suggested that any 
of his Inspectors who had business with us (in- 
formation about Mau Mau and the like) should 
be entertained, if at all, in the Sergeants’ Mess. 
This did not at all suit the temporary 
Inspectors’ amour propre. In their dealings 
with other units of the army they had often 
contrived to bluff their way into Officers’ Messes 
and they did not like being excluded here. 

Now, the pride of our Officers’ Mess at this 
time was an African cook, whom we paid out of 
our own pockets and who had once cooked in 
Government House itself. Thence he had been 
dismissed by some busybody for being discovered 
drunk; but we had argued that any good cook 
must be expected to drink, and since he carried 
the recommendation and the security clearance 
of our own District Officer, we had engaged him. 
And had no cause to regret it. He could improvise 
a houillabaisse out of the dreariest tins, he knew 
all about the use of cream, brandy and wine, and 
he had a knack of making even the skinny local 
chickens seem plump and tender. True, he not 
only got drunk at night but also behaved louchely 
with the village women; but artists of his calibre, 
we said, must be allowed some moral licence— 
and in any case (this rather inconsequentially) 
he was a great favourite with the men, who called 
him ‘Randy Dad.’ 

So no one was at all pleased when Lynn 
Flynn went off on a course and the morning after 
his departure an Inspector—his stand-in—drew 
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up in a Land-Rover and said that he had come 
to arrest our African cook. On what charges? 
we asked. Charges, he said, need not be specified 
—under Emergency Regulation So-and-So. What 
about a warrant? Not needed—under Emergency 
Regulation So-and-So. But—this was Army 
ground, WD property, and unless he could show 
a warrant authorising him to enter and make his 
arrest, then he should now leave at once before 
he was thrown ofl .. First round to us. The 
Inspector drove away radiating high-frequency 
malevolence, while Randy Dad beamed and 
started to prepare an extra-special lunch. 

The next day the Inspector was back, armed 
with a warrant apparently signed by everyone 
from the Provincial Commissioner downward; 
and Randy Dad was taken away, a sad little 
figure in the back of the police Land-Rover, to 
be charged, so the Inspector in his triumph was 
indiscreet enough to tell us, with raping a girl 
in the village. 

rhat night the District Officer was to come to 
dinner. He had especially asked for Randy Dad's 
Supréme of Chicken cooked in pdté de foie and 
was vexed when given a corn-beef hash. We ex- 
plained what had happened, but he sulkily 
refused bridge and left at once. The next morning 
he reappeared: he had been questioning the local 
men and women, it seemed, and discovered that 
the Inspector had been badgering them for any 
information such as would make our poor old 
cook suspect of complicity with the Mau Mau. 
They hadn't given it, for they had none; but 
after the fashion of Africans being questioned 
by a white man they had politely agreed that the 
Bwana was no doubt right. This had given the 
Inspector his excuse for his first attempt at 
irrest. Thwarted, he had then used bribes and 
threats to induce a black girl who was known 
to have granted her favours to Randy Dad to 
say that she had in fact been raped: hence the 
high-powered warrant 

What the Inspector did not know, and what 
could hardly have occurred to anyone so 
ignorant and so base, was that the local Africans 
held their District Officer in some reverence and 
iffection, if only because he spoke their language 
fluently, and fell over themselves to tell him any 
news they thought he would be grateful to hear. 
So the Inspector's attempt to revenge himself on 
us through our stomachs was speedily squashed. 
What became of him I have no idea, as I left 
the district a few days later. But it was just this 
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combination of malice, stupidity and bad dealing 
on the part of ‘short-contract men’ which 
afflicted the Kenya Police throughout the Emer- 
gency. 

* 

The ‘new’ racecourse in Nairobi is some two 
miles out of the city proper, up the Ngong Road 
and beyond the cemetery. The surroundings are 
attractive, the course itself is well laid out, and 
the arrangements for eating and drinking com- 
pare more than favourably with those at the 
Ally Pally or Hurst Park. The racing itself, how- 
ever, gives less cause for satisfaction. Despite 
a positively Augean clean-up in 1954, despite 
the unquestionable integrity of the stewards, 
there remains an impression, so strong as almost 
to amount to physical presence, that there is 
something about Nairobi races incurably and in- 
alienably wrong. 

There could, of course, be several very simple 
reasons for this. The horses are none of the finest, 
and African stable boys are no more scrupulous 
than any other kind. The wealthy settlers who 
predominate among the owners, having spent 
their youth and maturity in a rough and ready 
‘frontier’ atmosphere inimical to moral or 
financial refinement, are often less delicate in 
their ‘arrangements’ than the stewards might 
wish. And then there is the matter of the jockeys. 
For professional jockeys, Kenya can be very near 
the end of the line; they may have been warned 
off in England, Australia, India and Hongkong 
before arrival, and be somewhat less than pre- 
dictable. But none of this entirely accounts for 
the leprous state of racing in Nairobi. 

Late in the summer of 1955 I attended Nairobi 
races with an advertising manager from the city, 
famous for his poker and his knowledge of form. 
But the form, as always in Nairobi, was totally 
unreliable, and so, being heavily down after the 
first five of the seven races, I selected a horse for 
the sixth by the ancient pagan method of waiting 
to see which was the last to defecate before they 
left the paddock. This animal duly obliged at 
long odds, cleared my previous losses, and left 
me a nice sum of ‘up-money, all of which I de- 
cided to risk on the last race. Feeling that the 
old gods, by so kindly arranging the omen for 
me, had done all that could be expected of them 
for one day, I reverted to the Christian faith and 
chose a horse called Holy Roller. My advertising 
chum was sceptical and remarked that Holy 
Roller’s jockey, whom I'll call Addy Bates, had 
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only just recovered from a terrific bout of DTs. 
Not to mention, he added, that he was thought 
to be wanted on charges of fraud and bigamy in 
Lourengo Marques. 

From the start of the race a horse called 
Naivasha Boy took up and maintained a lead of 
some five lengths; Holy Roller never got within 
three lengths of him and at the post he was a 
clear second to Naivasha Boy—who was cheered 
in with some enthusiasm since his jockey, a 
cheeky little African, was a favourite with spec- 
tators both black and white. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘it was worth a try.” And started 
towards the car park 

‘| shouldn't go just yet, my chum said. ‘There 
might be an objection. Addy Bates is a great one 
for objecting.” 

‘He can't object, I said, ‘the black boy went 
right ahead at the start and neither Addy nor 
anyone else got within a mile of him.’ 

‘All the same . . ., my friend said. And at that 
moment the loudspeaker announced an objec- 
tion. 

‘They won't allow it,’ I said. ‘They can’t. Addy 
must be warming up for another go of DTs.’ 

‘He could always say something happened at 
the start, my friend said. ‘It was a bit of a mess. 
And in any case I rather think you'll find that 
Addy will now get the race.” 

And so it was. Naivasha Boy was disqualified 
(the alleged reason for this being obscured by 
a sharp cackle from the loudspeaker), Holy 
Roller was declared the winner and | had picked 
up a very pleasing sum 

‘And now, I said, ‘perhaps you'll explain?’ 

‘People here are rather keen on keeping the 
blacks in their place.” 

‘Meaning no black jockey can ever win a race?’ 

‘Oh no. It’s quite all right for black jockeys 
to beat white ones. But if a white one raises an 
objection . . . that means a white man is accusing 
a black of cheating. And if a white man does 
that, he »ust be upheld as a mere matter of face. 
In this case, | expect Addy cooked up some story 
about the start of the race—and he just had to 
be believed. There's still a few jockeys, mostly 
amateurs of course, who are too sporting. ... 
But with a man like Addy Bates, to object is 
standard procedure unless hed happened to 
back the African himself. . .. But what the hell 
are you moaning about? You won money, didn't 
you?’ 

And there was a lot, of course, in that 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of farming and of its many ancillary trades is a very substantial par 

of our business, and it is proper that money should be in the forefront of the picture. 
We take pride in our share in agriculture, and indeed in every other kind 
of business enterprise, but our part is primarily 


a financial one; for after all, our business is money. Ba rclays Bank Lim ited 
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‘MURDER’ 

Sik,—During the course of February, Mr. Cyril Os- 
borne informed the House of Commons that there 
had been over fifty murders since the beginning of 
December. Mr. Gresham Cooke added a gloss of his 
own with a statement that he had a list of seventeen 
murdered women and girls. The clear inference to 
be drawn from these remarks was that the murder 
rate during this period was extremely high; that fe- 
males were in particular need of additional protec- 
tion; and that extension of capital punishment was 
much to be desired. 

While many of the cases occurring during the 
period between December and February have still 
not been officially closed, there is now a great deal 
of factual information available on some of them. 
Although facts are widely regarded as superfluous 
where murder is under discussion, it should at least 
be of some relevance that many of these cases have 
since been decided, by the Courts, not to have been 
murder at all. 

1. On January 10, Neil Kane was found not guilty 
of the murder of Keith Muncey, but guilty of man- 
slaughter, for which he was sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment. 

2. On January 17, Samuel Ashworth was cleared 
of murdering his wife, but sentenced to four years 
for manslaughter. 

3. On January 19, Owen Johnson, who was await- 
ing trial on a charge of murdering a workmate, com- 
mitted suicide by putting his head on a railway line. 

4. On January 20, Jack Day was found guilty of 
the capital murder by shooting of Keith Arthur, and 
subsequently executed. 

5. On January 31, Arthur Wells, who was await- 
ing trial on a charge of murdering Josephine Holdich, 
was found hanging in his cell at Brixton and subse- 
quently died. 

6. On February 10, Robert James was found not 
guilty of murdering his wife, but guilty of man- 
slaughter. The Judge endorsed the jury’s strong re- 
commendation to mercy and sentenced him to re- 
ceive treatment in a local hospital for not more than 
two years. 

7. On February 15, Patricia Warnock was ac- 
quitted of murdering her two-year-old daughter, and 
given an absolute discharge in respect of her man- 
slaughter. 

8. On February 17, Sgt. Willis Boshears was found 
not guilty of murdering Jean Constable, having been 
asleep at the time of her death. 

9. On February 27, George Sutton was found 
guilty of murdering Jean Mellors, whom he 
strangled and mutilated, and was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. It was stated that his victim was a 
weli-known prestitute and that Sutton had been de- 
clared to be suffering from early schizophrenia in 
1950. 
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10. On February 27, Horace Barrett was found 
guilty of murdering his ten-week-old daughter and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

11. On February 28, Gordon Davy was found 
guilty of murdering Kathleen Conway by stabbing 
her. The jury recommended him to mercy: he was 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

12. On March |, Ronald Sweary was found guilty 
of strangling Sylvia Coleman, with whom he had 
been living. and was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
He was Stated to have a mental age of ten and a 
half. 

13. On March 2, Ronald Herbert, who had been 
found not guilty of murdering Gordon Rees, was 
bound over for twelve months for manslaughter, 
having killed him by careless firing of a pistol. 

14. On March 2, the murder charge against Philip 
Greenstone arising out of the death of Georgina 
Smith was withdrawn. 

15. On March 8, the charge against four young 
men of murdering Thomas Coomber was withdrawn. 

16. On March 9, Walter Faulker was found not 
guilty of the murder of his wife, whom he had 
strangled. He was found guilty of manslaughter, the 
prosecution not disputing that he was of abnormal 
mind. 

17. On March 13, Harry Swift was found insane 
and unfit to plead on a charge of murdering his 
sister. 

18. On March 15, Samuel Poynton was acquitted 
of the murder of Annie Miller, but was given a life 
sentence for manslaughter. 

19. On March, 15, Roger Grist was found not 
guilty of murdering Susan Whitlock, but was sent to 
Broadmoor for not less than five years for man- 
slaughter. 

20. On March 20, Christopher Duffy was found 
guilty of the capital murder ef Frederick Skinner, 
but being only sixteen, was sentenced to be detained 
during the Queen’s pleasure. 

These cases are probably numerous enough and 
spread over a sufficiently long period to give some 
general guide to cases loosely classified as murder 
when they occur. Eight of the twenty, or some 4) per 
cent., were finally classified as manslaughter; three 
resulted in acquittal or the equivalent, and one in 
an ‘unfit to plead’ finding: two of the accused com- 
mitted suicide (neither incidentally being held on a 
capital charge); and only six people, or 30 per cent., 
were found guilty of murder. Of these only one was 
sentenced to death, and he was executed. 

Of the sixteen cases involving murder or man- 
slaughter, four, or one-quarter, involved the wife of 
the accused as the victim, and in two other cases 
the dead person was a workmate of the accused. 
In three others, the person killed was a girl-friend, 
using the term rather loosely, of the accused, while 
two concerned the child of the accused, and one 
his sister. 

It is quite clear that the vast majority of these 
cases would never have involved the death penalty 
even before the Homicide Act, and that of those 
which might have, most would have been the sub- 
ject of a reprieve. Nor does it seem that severer 
penalties would have protected the innocent victims 
from strange attackers, since in about three-quarters 
of all cases, the killer and his victim were on terms 
of considerable intimacy. Of Mr. Osborne's fifty 
murders it looks as if about seventeen will be con- 
firmed as such by the Courts, as will no more than 
about five of Mr. Cooke’s seventeen. These figures 
are very much in line with the statistics for previous 
years, demonstrating once again how an apparent 
crime-wave can be manufactured by irresponsible 
brandishing of statistics. The most irresponsible as- 
pect of this, which is brought out by a closer study 
of the actual cases, is the suggestion that the wider 
application of capital punishment would have acted 
as a deterrent in a majority of these instances: ab- 
normality of mind and sudden provocation are the 
commonest factors in them, and the penalty pre- 
scribed by law cannot have been uppermost in the 
minds of more than a very small minority of these 
killers at the time of their crime.—Yours faithfully, 

HARVEY COLE 
20 Clarendon Road, W1Il 
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MILTON 


Sik,—Professor Ford and Mr. Maxwell, each in his 
own way (faux bonhomme and cross-patch), suggest 
that I was lying in my rejoinder to Dr. Leavis. Let 
us call this the give-and-take of journalism, though 
Mr. Maxwell appears, with how much self-disgust I 
do not know, to despise the craft. I was not lying, 
and not picking a quarrel. 

The bulk of Professor Ford's letter is simply mis- 
chievous chatter, and the expression ‘savagely ex- 
cluded’ seems the sole occasion for these protests. 
As Mr. Maxwell clearly saw. it was intended as 
jocular hyperbole. “Many young people were en- 
couraged, prematurely, to undervalue Milton and 
compare him unfavourably with Donne.’ I might 
have spelt it out thus had the matter been the 
subject of my article, as it was not. In that case I 
should probably also have mentioned Dr. Leavis, 
whose plans for the ‘demolition’ and ‘dislodgment’ 
of Milton are certainly part of the story, though 
by no means the whole of it. Professor Ford, having 
been required to read Milton in order to discover 
why, in Dr. Leavis’s words, ‘we dislike his verse,’ 
was doing his bit for these causes in 1939.—Yours 
faithfully, 

FRANK KERMODE 
18 Svddal Road, Bramhall, Cheshire 


* 


Sirx,—The letters from Mr. Boris Ford and Mr, J. C. 
Maxwell are all very well, but I still find Dr. Leavis’s 
attack on Professor Kermode extraordinary, Must 
every disagreement with the doctor's views be inter- 
preted as personal insult?—and all opinions on the 
status of Milton, Lawrence or anyone else be met 
with accusations of ignobility, bitter reminders of 
weekly reviews, even common-room jokes in the 
Thirties, and so on? Dr. Leavis’s evidences of hos- 
tility to himself would be simply funny, coming as 
they do from one of the most hard-hitting contro- 
versialists of the period, if they did not so frequently 
convert criticism into recrimination—and if they 
were not so clearly a source of pain to himself. 

My own experience. for what it is worth, would 
suggest that Professor Kermode is right about Milton, 
and Mr. Boris Ford wrong, When preparing for a 
Cambridge scholarship in 1945, | was warned that to 
g.) up for it parading a taste for Milton and Tenny- 
son would be suicidal. Whether this advice was neces- 
sury, and indeed whether I took it or not, I cannot 
be sure. It was certainly given, and was not, unless I 
am much mistaken, unusual at that time. The 
teacher concerned was a brilliant, if prudent man; 
where his views on Milton came from is anybody's 
guess. Perhaps he fad read in Revaluation that *Mil- 
ton’s dislodgment, in the last decade, after his two 
centuries of predominance, was effected with 
remarkably little fuss. and arranged his own per- 
mitted reading accordingly. Perhaps he had formed 
his opinion after reading T. S. Eliot or John Middle- 
ton Murry, or by the exercise of his own very able 
judgment. Whatever the explanation, he assumed 
that Milton was no longer a poet to be admired. 
Professor Kermode is surely entitled to draw atten- 
tion to this situation without, as he says, necessarily 
thinking of Dr. Leavis at all? Milton can still some- 
times be considered for his own sake. 

Dr. Leavis’s whole pose as a “heretic who has sur- 
vived, somehow’ does less than justice to himself, as 
well as to those who might differ from him on this or 
that. If he would lift his gaze from the domestic scene 
for a moment (and in Cambridge no one voice, one 
hopes, will ever go unchallenged), he might notice 
that for twenty years or more he has been a very 
powerful influence on the teaching of literature, in 
most good schools and colleges here and in America, 
That this is so, and a tribute to his own remarkable 
success, no one but himself is likely to doubt. And if 
it is hard these days for anyone to write on major 
literature without later agreeing 
agreeing with him, by intention or otherwise, Is this 
not also a sign of success? Such disagreements have 
nothing to do with personal animosity, as far-as one 
can see, That Dr. Leavis should continue to be hurt 
by them must be a matter of regret for everyone con- 
cerned.—-Your faithfully, 


sooner or or dis- 


A. E. DYSON 
University College, Bangor, North Wales 
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CHALK FROM CHEESE 
Sir,—I hold no particular brief for the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, and certainly it 
seems from the facts presented by Mr. Levin that his 
action regarding the proposal for limestone quarry- 
ing at Stansted has been curious to say the least. 
However, when the Minister wrote that ‘having given 
my decision I have no further power to re-open the 
mutter’ he was speaking little but the truth. 

Section 16 of the Town and Country Planning 
‘et, 1947, regarding ‘Appeals to the Minister’ is 
relevant here. Paragraph 2 of this section states that: 
‘Where an appeal is brought under this section from 
a decision of the local planning authority the 
Minister may allow or dismiss the appeal . and 
deal with the application as if it had been made to 
him in the first instance: and the provisions of *he 
last foregoing section shall apply... Paragraph 
of Section 15 bluntly states: “The decision of the 
Minister on any application referred to him under 
this section shall be final And that, | think, 3s 
almost that. The powers given to the Minister unde: 
Section 100 of the same Act, referred to by Mr 
Levin, relate to the revocation of planning decisions, 
a different matter from the reconsideration or 
reopening of an already determined planning 
application. In the event of revocation the p!anning 
authority is liable to compensate the holder of the 
permission, and it would not, I think, be possible for 
the Minister to revoke a decision unless new circum- 
stances arose making it expedient to do so. 

However, cases such as this do raise the question 
whether the Minister’s Inspectors, those ‘civil ser- 
vants with limited responsibility,’ should have more 
responsibility delegated to them. A Town Planning 
Inquiry is a quasi-judicial procedure, and I per- 
sonally think, despite the formidable arguments to 
the contrary, a very good case could be made for 
the man hearing the evidence coming to the decision. 
It would, of course, be necessary to extend the scope 
of local inquiries. The reason why the Minister, 
after considering the transcript of evidence, differed 
from his Inspector in this particular instance was 
probably due to national considerations of the need 
for limestone quarrying—a question of policy that 
was possibly not explored at the local inquiry.— 
Yours faithfully, 

CLIVE BARNES 

16 Gloucester Place, W1 


THE NEW BIBLE 

Sir,—Folksongs were a popular literary form which 
embodied metaphorical modes of contemplating the 
nature of experience, sexual, and sometimes mysti- 
cal: 

God is the branch and I the flower: 

Pray God send me a blessed hour... . 
Folksayings were related modes of extending the 
known physical experience into the unknown, the 
metaphysical : 

Thou'lt never be satisfied till thou gets thy 

mouth full of mould. 
Intimately related to these popular modes of English 
speech were the sermon tradition, the Liturgy, and 
the Authorised Version which brought to English 
many remarkable transfusions, from the colourful, 
baroque and ecstatic foreign sources, and the in- 
fluence of the work of the translators themselves, 
their particular kinds of devotional sincerity, and 
poetic, metaphorical vitality. 

Tne folksongs, folksayings and all such popular 
uses of language in ‘wise’ forms of traditional in- 
quiry into the nature of life are dead, as dead as 
Bunyan. Now a new translation of the Bible replaces 
the Authorised Version. No doubt for specifically 
Christian religious teaching and proselytising this 
is a good thing. But the new version is noticeably 
deficient in the poetic rhythm and modes of the 
Authorised Version—and this is inevitable, since 
ours is a time when the poetic properties of lan- 
guage have been neglected. When, indeed, the 
capacities of English-speaking people to contemplate 
the mysterious and the metaphysical through the 
word are weakened and unexercised. 

For such reasons the change is of great im- 
portance to the literary critic, because it is one 
further step in the ‘mess of imprecision’ to which 
language has been submitted for the last hundred 
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years. It is no accident that our greatest poet had 
to put his most mature effort into seeking to define 
poetic exactitude in language, in Four Quartets. To 
the kind of discussion of concepts which Mr. Eliot 
makes there, and to the wider issues of popular 
comprehension of religious aspects of experience of 
the kind Four Quartets renders, the publication of 
the new Bible is of central importance. And one 
finds, for instance, that children, even not very 
bright children, can possess the meaning of poetic.:! 
passages in the Authorised Version often better than 
adults. -and thus perhaps the poetry of the old ver- 
sion should be kept for them. 

What I am writing to say, really, is that Nir 
Donald Davie’s statement that the literary critic 
should step aside over the question of the literary 
quality of the new Bible—the Bible being always 
the great best-seller—is the strangest abrogation ot 
the literary man’s function I have yet come seress 
What a would-be gelder and splayer of the word 
he is! Literature for him would seem to be a 
delightful fellows’ garden—but with the flowers 
rootless and stuck into wet sand. The Bible is still 
at the root of such popular metaphorical inquiry 
by words as there remains to us, The use of the new 
Bible may make Christian teaching easier, but, like 
other watered-down classics, or Mr. Eliot’s watered- 
down versions of his own messages in his plays— 
the message, the power of contemplating life, the 
mystical awareness may be so much less worth 
having and giving, because of the less vital language 
I may be wrong in this: but certainly it seems to me 
a matter supremely relevant to anyone who cares 
for the word and life.—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID HOLBROOK 
Ducklake, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts 


LIVING WITH A BUTTERFLY 

Sir,—Poor Pyramus! or rather Pyrameis, for what 
Mr. Campbell had was a doomed Pyrameis atalanta 
a DP, a refugee from France. These beautiful cre.- 
tures always overwinter as adults, often in homes, 
lofts and barns; in England few survive; those that 
do fly out hopefully into the Spring looking for a 
mate and some nettles and usually fall victims to 
sparrows looking for food for their brood. 

The Red Admirals we see in summer have come 
in on the wind from France and some of the black 
caterpillars one sees on nettles have hatched from 
their eggs. Mr. Campbell’s Pyrameis’s behaviour 
was quite normal; it should have had six sturdy legs, 
perhaps two were tucked up and not seen. It is an 
example of the life force urging a species to extend 
its range. We are seeking to colonise space, Pyrameis 
to colonise England and neither of us being very 
successful so far. 

Mr. Campbell might prolong his next Admiral’s 
life by offering it honey and water on a bit of sponge, 
over-ripe pears or plums, or rotting wood (especially 
a piece bored by the goat moth) and watch it uncurl 
its long tongue and lick this up. To give it hope he 
might provide some nettles growing in a flower-pot. 
But really they haven’t much chance: they are the 
pioneers who must perish until the life force breeds 
up some strong enough to stand the journey and the 
climate and fleet enough to evade our sparrows, then 
perhaps they will colonise us, destroy all our nettles 
and turn to what alternative? They have already 
tried hops.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE ORDISH 
178 London Road, St. Albans, Herts 

* 

Sir,—-Y our correspondent, Mr. Michael Campbell, is 
quite clearly accurate in his observations and it 
should suffice to say that his butterfly was behaving 
in the way usual of its kind. The question I would 
put to you, sir, is why does a person with reasonable 
access to a library (London, W2, is not remote) find 
it easier to write a letter to the Spectator about such 
an ordinary occurrence when the most elementary 
book would have told him that his butterfly was a 
Small Tortoiseshell (or Peacock—but not a Red 
Admiral) butterfly, that Small Tortoiseshells (and 
Peacocks) pass the winter in the adult stage in 
hibernation, and that they come forth in the first 
warm spell in March (March 2 in Leeds this year)? 
Mr. Campbell could buy a book on insects and find 
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more things around his Cotswold cottage to interest 
him and perhaps give him the pleasure in discovery 
that his butterfly apparently did.—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. FLINT 
Central Library, Leeds, 1 


IN HOSPITAL WITH MY SON 
Sirn,—Mrs. Jay may be interested to know that an 
Association has been formed in her own constituency 
fand her husband’s parliamentary one) of North 
Battersea for, to quote her letter, ‘the education of 
those hospitals which sull retain a backwoods out- 
vk on this vital matter.” It is called Mother Care 
for Children in Hospital. Our idea is that more 
would be achieved more quickly by organised 
thought and acuon im advance than by individual 
mothers staging a protest by sitting it out by their 
child’s bed. I shall briefly outline our aims in case 
they should inspire other mothers to start a similar 
organisation, 

Our first aim is to try to create an informed local 
pinion on the subject of mothers in—by discussion 
with loca! organisations likely to be interested, such 
:s Mothers’ Unions, Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres, Young Wives’ Fellowships, etc. James 
Robertson’s excellent films mentioned by Isabel 
Quigly in her original article on this subject make 
ideal material for discussion. 

Next we plan to discuss in a friendly and con- 
structive way with the local hospital secretary, 
matron, pediatrician. their present practice in rela- 
tion to visiting and the admission of mothers with 
young children and their views and intentions re 
lating to the recommendations of the Platt Report 
which is now Ministry of Health official policy. 

Lastly, we believe that a collective voice can be 
stronger than the plea of one mother desperately 
anxious about her sick child. Associations of mothers 
could give support to the needs of individual cases. 
When you think that only two hospitals in the whole 
country admit mothers with their children under five 
without discrimination, there is plenty to be done 
From such humble beginnings, something useful and 
constructive may grow.—Yours faithfully, 

JANE THOMAS 
43 York Mansions, Prince of Wales Drive, SW11 


PRESS COUNCIL 

Sir,—I have always admired the News of the World 
for achieving an immense circulation, a feat which 
is, no doubt, due to the use of the finest methods of 
journalism. 

However, I was astounded to read Mr. Somer- 
field’s claim, writing as the editor of that illustrious 
journal, that ‘we do not report four-letter words.” 

On re-reading his letter, I find that he has used 
no fewer than forty-three four-letter words, a fact 
that I am sure the Press Council would find of inter- 
est. I am only deterred from making a count of the 
four-letter words in this coming Sunday’s issue of 
his paper, because the time and effort so entailed 
would rob me of the opportunity of absorbing the 
reports of news of world importance that I should 
find hidden amongst the court cases. 

I hope that you, sir, as editor of a journal much 
given to upholding the integrity of the printed word, 
will print this humble attempt on my part to remove, 
once and for all, the evil and pernicious smear on 
the four-lettered variety —Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP MOLEMAN 
8 Melville Crescent, Edinburgh 3 


POLLYANNA 

Sir,—I am indeed grateful to Kenneth Allsop for 
revealing the quagmires of perverted sexuality con- 
cealed below the surface of some of our childhood 
classics. The intellectual weeklies and ‘posh Sundays’ 
have already during the past few years warned us of 
the psychological perversions inherent in such 
nursery (and after) favourites as The Wind in the 
Willows, Winnie the Pooh, and Peter Pan, But alas, 
so naive am I that | did not till now suspect the 
dangers lurking in Little Lord Fauntleroy; and how 
deeply I regret the irremediable damage I may have 
exposed my children to by taking them to Pollyanna 
on a wet afternoon in the Christmas holidays. (The 
fact that my face ‘turned red to the roots of my hair 
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at its sentimentality is beside the point.) If only we 
had gone to Never Take Sweets from a Stranger or 
stayed at home reading a rattling good yarn like 
Lolita instead. 

Mr. Allsop and his colleagues really should carry 
out a comprehensive survey of our juvenile 
literature, so that we poor ingenuous parents may 
know what it is safe to read to our young. Surely we 
can find some sinister undertones in Peter Rabbit? 
What about his love-hate relationship with his 
mother? Those Bastable children—their family affec- 


tion is definitely ‘queer.’ As for the friendship of 
Robin Hood and Little John—but why multiply 
examples? 


Or has my sense of humour fatled me? Perhaps 
Mi. Allsop and the rest of the solemn-faced literary 
sex-detectors are really enjoying a quiet leg-pull. 
Only isn’t this a bit gueer? I mean, legs .. . —Yours 
faithfully, 

MERCIA MASON 
Beals Barn House, Cousley Wood, Wadhurst, Sussex 


OPEN PLAN 
Sir.—Kenneth Robinson says that houses at the 
Jdeal Home Exhibition show improvement because 

f wider adoption of the open plan. 

What in fact has the open plan to recommend it 
but modishness? Except for modern plumbing and 
gadgetry, the open plan house is a return to the 
Saxon cottage or the Irish cabin. Perhaps at next 
year’s Ideal Home Exhibition the houses will in- 
clude a livestock area as well as living, dining, 
cooking, sleeping, play and conjugal relations areas. 

Yours faithfully, 

CORRELLI BARNETT 
Cathridge House, East Carleton, Norwich 


TRADING STAMPS 
Sir,—Whatever the merits of obliging the domestic 
consumer to buy herself a present, trading stamps 
are not, surely—as quoted by Mr. Winner—a ‘new 
sales device’? This form of sales promotion was 
current as early in the century as 1903. In an era 
of forced-draught competition, its reappearance in 
the suburbs would be inevitable, though hardly a 
matter for so many paragraphs of comment.—Yours 
faithfully, 

LESLIE STUBBINGS 
Chancton Hard, Dartnell Park, West Byfleet, Surrey 


WITHIN THE FAMILY? 

Sir,--To compare Australia’s colour policy with Ver- 
woerd’s, and to call it ‘ruthless’ in the same way, is 
to lie. 

We do keep coloured people out of the country, 
but we do not shoot, or beat, or enslave them. 

I realise that you have not stated explicitly that 
we do any of these things; but your infamous 
inference is clear. 

What of the large numbers of Asian students we 
bring to Australia each year under the Colombo 
Plan for education and training as the technical and 
professional leaders of their own countries? —Yours 
faithfully, 

PAUL LYNCH 
5 Walpole Street, SW3 
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Stone-Cold Symbols 


By BAMBER 


The Lady from the Sea. 
(Queen’s.)—The Music 
Man. (Adelphi.)—The 
Hollow Crown. (Ald- 
wych.) 

EacH new English ver- 
sion of Ibsen's plays 
(this production of The 
Lady from the Sea is an 
adaptation by Ann Jel- 
licoe of Michael Meyer's 
translation) turns out to 
be disappointingly like 
all the others. The fault, it would seem, was 
Ibsen’s as much as Archer’s. The harsh truth is 
that Ibsen, once he had given up poetic drama, 
wrote the most abstract and arid prose of any 
major dramatist (though Pirandello, perhaps, 
runs him a close second). His plays abound in 
symbols, but they totally lack the incidental 
imagery which gives dialogue a rich texture. To 
realise this one merely has to take any speech of 
Ibsen’s and set it beside one by Giraudoux or 
Anouilh, Williams or Miller, Whiting or Osborne. 
At the final meeting between John Proctor and 
his wife in The Crucible, she confesses to him: 
‘It needs a cold wife to prompt lechery. . . . It 
were a cold house I kept.’ This is very simple, yet 
intensely vivid. In an Ibsen play there would be 
the same image of coldness, but it would have 
been drained out of the language and set up on 
its own We would either be told an apparently 
irrelevant story by some minor character about 
how an unexpected frost has killed all the 
flowers this year, or else, more likely, Proctor 
would shiver and start poking away at the sym- 
bolic stove. 

Proctor: I can’t make this stove burn. 

Fru Ectsasetu: | should have had it repaired 
long ago. It is my fault, Johan. If I had 
shown you more devotion, even just more 
affection, you would not have felt the need 
to satisfy your desires elsewhere. 

This lack of imagery doesn’t matter in Ibsen's 
better plays, where his plots are taut and his 
symbols are a part of everyday life and therefore 
lend it a certain richness. But it matters a great 
deal in The Lady from the Sea, which has a 
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loose plot and a highly poetic, even magic, set 
of symbols. The characters in it veer between 
two extremes. They are either referring to Ellida 
as a dying mermaid, or else discussing Free Will 
and Responsibility. 

Ellida is a woman who is trapped in a mar- 
riage of convenience, without real love or pur- 
pose. Her sense of imprisonment results in 
haunting dreams of the sea and of a dark, 
romantic sailor to whom she was betrothed. 
These dreams make her want to break her mar- 
riage contract, until eventually her husband 
agrees to let her do so. It may be the right thing 
for her to go, he says, and he loves her enough 
to let her do so if she wants. But then, with the 
prison bars broken, the dreams vanish. She can 
stay at home, and real love and honesty can 
begin. It is the opposite conclusion from The 
Doll's House; but not because Ibsen is here being 
cynical or because his attitude has changed— 
merely because the situation is different. Nora 
left home to acquire her freedom. Ellida stays 
at home because she is given it. This new pro- 
duction by Glen Byam Shaw is excellent; the 
whole cast, headed by Margaret Leighton as 
Ellida, is good; and there are delightful sets by 
Motley. Even so, the play pulled them down. It 
remained, for me, an exercise in painless cultural 
education, not an evening of drama. 

The Music Man is a musical from the corn 
belt in every sense of the word. It is set in Iowa 
before the First World War, and contains a close- 
harmony quartet weaving their way through 
‘Lida Rose,’ much satire on middle-aged amateur 
ladies trying to sing and dance, a horse that is 
led on to the stage, and two cute performing 
children—one of whom, for good comic mea- 
sure, has to struggle with a thiththy thort of 
lithp. Then there are the inevitable cultural 
references. Besides the joke of calling Balzac 
Balls-ack (five times repeated) there are lines 
such as these, from a romantic ditty called ‘My 
White Knight’: ‘If he occasionally ponders what 
made Shakespeare or Beethoven great,/Him I 
would love till I die.” The show’s only merit is 
in a few of the songs which are in a rapid form 
of sprechgesang, based in most cases on the 
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Stories of Algernon Blackwood 


adapted for television 


From Wednesday, 29th March, 
Reditfusion begins a new television series adapted from the 
of 
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rhythms of public transport; but even these back- 
fired because the hero (Van Johnson) found 
them much too difficult to sing and panted agon- 
isingly between laps. 

In one respect the show is less nauseating here 
than it was on Broadway. Over there the lisping 
boy (called Winthrop) was played by such a tiny 
little chap—he looked about four years old— 
that all our hearts melted whenever he turned up. 
It was impressive enough that he could walk 
about on the stage, let alone sing. But here, thanks 
presumably to our minimum age of twelve for 
stage appearances, Winthrop is played by a per- 
fectly competent youngster. It is typical of this 
show that his effect should be so much less, 
merely because his abilities are so much greater. 
The Music Man has been running in New York 
for three years. It would be pleasant if we could 
trade it in within three months for Gipsy 
(Jerome Robbins’s successor to West Side Story), 
but I suppose that’s an idle dream. Giving the 
audience that homely feeling that they could do 
just as well themselves is one well-proved in- 
gredient of success. 

On Sunday night the Stratford Company pre- 
sented The Hollow Crown, an anthology about 
the kings and queens of England. John Barton, 
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1961 


the compiler, came up with some unexpected 
pieces. Who, for instance, knew that Jane Austen 
wrote at the age of fifteen ‘a Partial, Prejudiced 
and Ignorant’ history of the monarchy? In it 
she decided, charmingly, that there were never 
so few ‘amiable gentlemen’ in this country as 
during the Commonwealth. Dorothy Tutin, look- 
ing almost too distractingly beautiful in the num- 
ber one dress of the season, read excellently, and 
Max Adrian was superb as the ambassador who 
was charged by Henry VII to send back informa- 
tion about his prospective bride, the Queen of 
Naples, with particular emphasis on the state of 
her teeth, breath and ‘paps. 

There should be compulsory performances of 
this anthology for all those who were outraged 
by Altrincham’s and Muggeridge’s criticism of 
the Queen a few years ago. They would realise, as 
John Barton lets them sample sharp English 
tongues from the Anglo-Saxon chroniclers down 
to Thackeray and Greville, that never before this 
century have we been so courteous to our 
monarchs. Even the Times, speaking for the top 
people of 1830, asked rhetorically on the morn- 
ing after George IV's death: ‘What eye has 
wept for him? What heart has heaved one throb 
of unmercenary sorrow?’ 


Zettel, Squenz and Schnauz 


By 


THERE is nothing like a 
change of viewpoint, a 
totally new inflexion, for 
\ testing your opinion of a 
favourite work. Having 
had it suggested to me 


that Britten’s A Mid- 

Ya summer Night's Dream 

is much overrated, I was 

/\ \ both intrigued and 
slightly apprehensive, a 

|| few weeks ago, at the 


prospect of hearing it, so 
to speak, in a foreign accent, at Hamburg. It 
was not impossible that when Puck became 
‘Pook and Bottom, Quince and the rest were 
‘translated’ into Zettel, Squenz, Flaut, Schnock, 
Schnauz and Schlucker, [ would realise the 
enchantment had been purely local, too tenuous 
to transport, and the genius of the music would 
shrink to talent and mere cleverness—especially 
as it was said that no one at Hamburg had seen 
or even heard any of the English performances. 
But though there are inadequacies and distor- 
tions in the Hamburg Staatsoper version, I came 
away from it more sure than ever that this 
is a great work. 

The performance has been castigated. I found 
it enjoyable and even, in certain respects, satisfy- 
ing. Helmut Jiirgens’s setting is far more beauti- 
ful, more imaginative, more fine, than either of 
the Piper versions. Dominated at the back by a 
huge, floating full moon, and hung with just the 
right suggestion of gauzy leaf and branch, it 
evokes the magic wood with unfailing precision 
and economy. Except for three low mounds and, 
grouped beside them, a few movable clumps of 


DAVID CAIRNS 


teasel-like plants eight or nine feet high (which 
have the strange Gothic grace of Mr. Piper's, 
and more, without their doodling whimsicality), 
the stage is bare and level over a large expanse, 
a forest clearing lapped by the tides of night (as 
the slender fingers of the strings, sliding from 
chord to chord, entwine the music of the first 
act). 

Fundamental to Herr Jiirgens’s conception 
is the discreet, continuous use of the revolve, 
which brings one mound, and then another, into 
play—so that, for example, in the third act the 
mounds which bore the lovers move round in 
due time to make way for the sleeping Bottom. 
There is at once more mystery and more clarity 
in this stage picture than in Covent Garden's. 
Not quite all the costumes of Giinther Schmidt- 
Bohlinder are good. Oberon, who is made to 
look altogether too unpleasant a figure, is dressed 
in scarlet robes that recall Mephistopheles on the 
cover of the vocal score of La Damnation de 
Faust. On the other hand, the plain-coloured, 
simply-cut clothes of the lovers are more plaus- 
ible and effective than the ornate costumes of 
Covent Garden and Aldeburgh. Visually, indeed, 
the Hamburg staging can scarcely be faulted. 

Rennert’s production has been vaguely cen- 
sured for not taking its inspiration from the 
score. I did not find it so. The fairies and sprites 
have a really unearthly quality; they lack the 
humour of their English counterparts, but they 
are more brilliant and insubstantial. The drama 
of the lovers is handled with a new sympathy, 
simplicity and force. It is hard to see here in 
what respect Herr Rennert (as one critic claims) 
gives evidence of insight into Shakespeare but 
not into Britten. On the contrary, his production 
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of the lovers shows that he understands their 
music better than Sir John Gielgud (for all his 
excellence in this opera) understood it. 

The rustics are a well-drilled, very German 
team of grotesques, who seem to have been read 
out Klaus by Klaus from the pages of Grimm 

among them Toni Blankenheim’s big, ab- 
stractedly authoritative Quince, with surprised 
hair standing up from a potato head and great 
flapping wrists, Kurt Marschner’s squashed little 
sandy-haired, frog-mouthed, peering Flute, and 
Karl Otto’s gentle, genial Snug. Their byplay 
seemed to me rather coldly unsmiling, but it is 
no more unfunny than the Aldeburgh version. 
The real weakness is in the individual limitations 
of the Bottom of Heinz Blankenburg, a crew- 
cut, dead-pan wide boy wide of the mark of 
both Britten and Shakespeare. As some one said, 
this is a Bottom who would have forgotten all 
about his dream by next day. But Mr. Branni- 
gan’s Bottom, though a fruitily English perfor- 
mance, and therefore’ superficially more 
Shakespearian and Brittenish, missed the deep 
humours of the part just as completely. The one 
total disaster in Hamburg, which may be at- 
tributed to implacable German tradition, is that 
Puck is played by a girl, and a plump-thighed, 
bared-teethed, little teenage horror to boot, who 
prances and capers and thwacks the air with a 
kind of relentless clockwork determination which 
grinds the nerves quite dreadfully. I thought my 
sufferings must be a punishment for having 
underrated Master Nicolas Chagrin (whose per- 
formance, on a second visit to Covent Garden, 
impressed me very favourably). But the Hamburg 
cast also boasts some excellent women, including 
Cvetka Ahlin (Hermia), Helga  Pilarczyk 
(Helena) and Stina-Britta Melander (Titania). 
These are all fine performances. 

What of the musical flavour of the Hamburg 
Dream? It is true that the Oberon, Gerhard 
Stolze (who sang Mime in the Covent Garden 
Ring last year), has to divide the part between 
two separate vocal colours, tenor and falsetto. 
But he disposes his falsetto so as almost entirely 
to avoid making the change within a particular 
phrase, and he is a sound musician; the music 
of Oberon remains characteristic and beautiful 
in his performance. It is also true that the fairies 
are sung by women. This has caused a wail of 
protest. But the loss in musical authenticity is 
partly offset by the gain in dramatic vividness 
(the Hamburg fairies inhabit the stage with much 
more ease and conviction). And besides, though 
Britten obviously prefers the timbre of boys’ 
voices and composes for it, he intended his opera 
for German as well as English theatres and must 
therefore have envisaged this second best (the 
Ceremony of Carols is an earlier Britten work 
that specifies the alternative of female voices) 
and have had greater confidence in the vitality 
of his music than some of his more fastidious 
admirers have shown. The fairies’ music is still 
marvellous even when performed by women, 
and is also none the worse for all the thirds in 
‘On the ground’ being sung in tune. 


Indeed, at its worst, the Hamburg performance 
does Britten a service by proving, to my satis- 
faction at least, the durability of the music, its 
strength to survive in all weathers. But it has 
done more than this. In some ways unsubtle, 
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You too 
can bea 
consumer 


VERYONE, in the impersonal jargon of econo- 
mists, is a consumer; but if we for a moment 


let be critica 


us 


consciously accept the role, 
consumers, choosing and rejecting. 





How is one to do this in a world where the critical 
faculties are bludgeoned by hard-sell or sedated by 
soft; in which catering for minority tastes i 
regarded as an unprofitable bore? 


IS 


At the risk of being charged with hard, soft or 
some other kind of sell, I would like to draw your 
attention to what The Observer is doing about it. It 
adds up to quite a lot. 


One thing that will strike you fairly soon is that 
The Observer will say what, if anything, is wrong 
with a product, as well as what is right. This is 
rather uncommon in the newspaper world, and 
may involve offending ‘the trade’; but if this is a 
necessary price to pay for independence, The 
Observer is clearly prepared to pay it. 


On your side 


For example: you will often find, in The Observer, 
contributions by Eirlys Roberts, editor of “Which”, 
and Elizabeth Gundry, editor of ‘Shopper's 
Guide’, reporting the results of their systematic 
investigations into the value-for-money of goods of 
all kinds. Patience Gray is another, and more 
regular, shopper’s friend; and Syllabub’s column, 
“In the Kitchen”, is fertile with suggestions for 
transcending the limits of the mass food market. 


Pierre d’Harcourt, blazing holiday trails for the 
adventurous, does not pretend that every resort is 
unalloyed bliss. Katharine Whitehorne, a fashion 
writer witty enough to be enjoyed by men, is dis- 
tinctly candid. Dr. Abraham Marcus reviews patent 
medicines with a sometimes disconcerting frank- 
ness. And Dinah Brooke writes about Education 
from a position shoulder to shoulder with parents. 


The point is that in face of big business or 
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unidiomatic, sometimes even dull, missing in- 


| sights that the composer’s presence gave to the 
| English performances, Leopold Ludwig’s con- 


ducting at Hamburg has yet contributed some- 


thing to our knowledge of the work. Often his 


| off 


officialdom The Observer is on your side. It’s rather | 


nice to have it there. IRL. 


tempo is too slack, particularly in the scenes with 
Puck (though here he may have been restricted 


by a trumpeter with nothing like the brilliance 
of the admirable Mr. Harry Dilley, first trumpet 
ff the Covent Garden Orchestra); his broader, 


which 


biurs and softens the glittering sound-world of the 


orchestral colours spread a haze 
' 


dense! 


don performances. Yet for all Solti’s mastery, 


ee | 


note that was missing from his 
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interpretation of the score, a note of warmth 
compassion, tenderness, that is heard most 
strongly in Herr Ludwig's conducting of 
lovers’ music—music which now seems to 


quite cleared of the charge of thinness and 
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of di ion. In his more leisurely, relaxed | 


stincti 

pedestrian) way Herr Ludwig 
another dimension to ou 
German 


sometimes 
almost added 
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Shakespeare and not 
treat opera. But to me, 
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No Recriminations 


Cinema 
By ISABEL 

Stars. (Hampstead Play- 
€ house.)—The Sins of 
Rachel Cade. (War- 

ner.) 
WE have seen it before, 
and if not in films at 
’ any rate often in our 
minds, the supreme hor- 
ror of our age: a wet 
night in a_ railway 
station, cattle trucks, 


human freight of all ages 

bundled in, the doors 
locked, something chalked on the side: in the 
case of Stars (director: Konrad Wolf; ‘A’ certi- 
ficate), the laconic label on the merchandise is 
Jews for Poland.’ And underneath, the six- 
pointed star. 

Yes, we know the facts, it is all too familiar 
for surptise or even, in the usual sense, shock. You 
cannot make an original war film by now, I mean 
a film about such things as this that will arouse 
new reactions. You can only intensify what has 
been felt already. How can you vary what is 
aroused by, say, the sight of children packed 
to deaths horrible anyone ever 
imagined? But when, to take an example, André 
Schwarz-Bart describes a child calling: ‘But 
Mummy! I was a good boy’ as the gas Cyclon-B 
falls, then the intensity becomes almost too great 
to bear, the imaginative shift too terrible. Stars 
is a very restrained film. We see no immediate 
brutality, and even as the cattle trucks are filled 
the people get in at their own pace, the very 
young and the old helped up, even the doors 
slammed shut without violence. It is even a hope- 
ful film, for all the hopelessness of those people 
who cling to the dream of going to a work camp, 
planting cabbages, while we know they are bound 
for Auschwitz. And it says what wants saying, 
in a few words between the Jewish girl and the 
German soldier who grows to love her. He says: 
‘I didn't want this to happen.’ She says: ‘You 
did nothing to stop it.’ That’s all, no recrimina- 
tions, just enough. ‘This mixed-up, queer, good 
man!’ says the not very sophisticated subtitle; 
but the words (or their latter-day implications) 
don’t matter much. You can see what she means. 

The director's effects, like those of the script, 
are at once simple and subtle. Their immediate 
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impact seems simple, but they linger; you fe 
subtleties later. For example, when the film sta 
we see the German sergeant walking through 
small Bulgarian town. It’s market day, the sta 
decked with produce, toys, knick-knacks; jo 
country folk abound and even the ambulant Gx 
mans look amiable, no doubt occupatio 
troops often did. The sergeant picks a doll uy 
off a stall. the sort of souvenir he might send 
home small sister, and holds it up fo: 
look. Blank and pigtailed, amiable-looking as the 
it's a Jew-doll: a rag creature wearing 
a number that’s to lool 
tattooed across its chest. Later we see who makes 
them, a Jewish family in the village. And 
through the film there is the same not exact! 
ambiguous but what you might call evasive 
poetic realism: the horrors obliquely suggeste: 
and more spiritual than physical. We see no beat- 


as 


to a 


Germans. 


the star and made 


ings or torture, and the band of Greek Jews, 
though tired and terrified, at least look weil 


enough fed: but in close-up we are shown the 
sadist’s boot crunching their precious medicines 
into the ground, over and over, while the jolly 
fat face above keeps smiling. We know the young 
people are never lovers, in the present-day sense 
of the word, and even their talk is halting 
inadequate to express What they have to say to 
each other: but sometimes we see the girl, as she 
speaks, if she were part of another |! 
wider of the 
imposition of images I remember. It is nothing 
as crude as flashback, just a kind of reflection 
of her effect on the man as she speaks, or per- 
haps of her own state of mind. 

Stars is an East German/ Bulgarian co-produc- 
tion and one of the most satisfying war films I] 
have seen. What is it about our own war films, 
in the West? Why do they never 
approach, not just this quality, but this degree 
of what seems (yes, Whatever the present circum- 
stances and ideologies) like candour? Is it 
embarrassment?—I mean large-scale embarrass- 
ment, a mixture of present motives, retrospective 
guilt? 1 ask this, not to provoke more angr\ 
correspondence, but in real puzzlement. 

With Stars, making this surely the best pro- 
gramme’s-worth in London at the moment, Is 
Franco Rossi’s film about two schoolboys, 
Friends for Life (Amici per la Pelle), which the 


and 


as fe, 3 


reality, in some loveliest super- 


seem to 
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word unforgettable, so airily applied all too often, 
really fits. 


Beside these two, The Sins of Rachel Cade 
(director: Gordon Douglas, ‘A’ certificate) is 
an excursion into spiritual Disneyland. Only 


one actress on earth could have made one believe 
in this missionary who has an illegitimate child 
in the African jungle—the one who brings vigour 
and reality to pretty well anything, and used to 
maids and 
] mean, of 
Rachel is 


have a corner in missionaries, old 
glorious, late-emerging ugly ducks: 


course, Katherine Hepburn. But this 


lelev.s.on 


1961 


played by an ordinary young person of insuffer- 
able prissiness, and after two hours of her (Angie 
Dickinson) you're rolling your eyes like the local 
witch-doctor. Even Peter Finch, once again a 
crusty, atheistic, womanising Belgian, as in The 
Nun's Story (but there another Hepburn saved 
things), can do nothing to rescue it. It’s almost a 
collector’s piece—especially the music, which 
kicks you in the shins before you've even seen 
what's up, and helps to keep the old sex-and- 
religion seesaw pounding up and dowa till you're 
dizzy. 


Out on Top 


wd) 


SOMETHING 


FOR 


EVERYBODY 
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HEREWITH two axioms What correctives may be applied? One is to | Musical Quiz Programme 
concerning politicians turn to our profit the concealed weakness of the | 7.30 ‘CORONATION STREET’ 
and television, demon- top men whose freedom of speech is restricted | 7" 


by considerations of secrecy and political tact: *Also on Wednesday at 7.30 


hence the value of discussions like Free Speech, 


strated yet again by the 
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apartheid after seeing 
Dr. Verwoerd in person, 
amenable, dignified, while nobody 
could be more persuasive and convincing in his 
own massive manner than Sir Roy Welensky. 
The point. be it understood. is not whether their 
viewpoints are tenable, but that their impressive 
personalities make them seem more right. Their 
supporters might even argue that the agreeable 
personalities are an extension bearing out prin- 
ciples, but this is simply to make the same point. 
What needs to be borne in mind is that if, by 


avuncular, 


unhappy reincarnation, Hitler were to arrive 
tomorrow at London Airport, some dim and 
deferential television reporter would un- 


doubtedly be on hand to murmur a question 
about reported differences of opinion between 
Herr Hitler and certain people of allegedly 
Jewish faith, after which there would be a 
deprecatory half-denial from the guest accom- 
panied by a sly dig or two, and many a viewer 
would be tempted to reflect that you can’t believe 
everything you read about in print. 

Secondly: top men always come out on top. 
In other words, Prime Ministers never lose TV 
arguments, if only because they never really 
indulge in them. A quasi-divinity hedges them by 
virtue of their high official status, so that nobody 
is ever rude to them, and even a reasonably hard- 
pressing line of questions (as in Richard Goold- 
Adams's exemplary A-R interview with Ver- 
woerd) can be blandly turned aside, because the 
rules of the contest give all advantages of weight 
to the subject. Personally I would incline to the 
view that top men are genuinely the most impres- 
sive (think of Khrushchev, Kennedy, de Gaulle), 
at least in public, but even those who disagree 
would surely accept that there is an authority 
about authority which is, to put it at lowest, 
intluential. 


have a bash: thus one welcomes Gallery, BBC's 
new and lively forum for young, untrammelled 
pundits and politicos. It trails clouds of the 
Oxford Union, but is really none the worse for 
that: junior pomposity makes a change after 
senior. 

The slowest of serials, The World of Tim 
Frazer (BBC), has finally ground to a halt after 
eighteen episodes. The formula involved a catchy 
tune, long, dead stretches of dialogue in which 
people discussed golf and baths and the weather, 
interrupted by occasional rather perfunctory 
melodrama, with a characterless hero endowed 
by Jack Hedley with a certain roadhouse charm. 
Over in the World of Robert Fraser, ATV have 
started a new Saturday night serial, The 
Avengers, which is the sort of thing they do 
rather well: plot about a doctor out to avenge 
murdered fiancée which unnervingly turns super- 
ficially ordinary life into a nightmare. 


As everyone knows by now, Sydney Newman's | 


ABC Armchair Theatre eventually became so 
successful that its time was cut by half (oh, the 
beauties of planning in the World of R. F.!), but 
at least ATV’s replacement, Drama 6/1, got off 
to a cracking start with Reginald Rose's The 
Cruel Hour, a piece about a new French CO 
who must decide whether or not to torture a 





fifteen-year-oid Algerian rebel for vital informa- | 


tion. The play was marred by the unnecessary 
interpolation of the officer’s own softy son, but 
it was very well acted by Marius Goring, Peter 
Arne and George Pravda, and the first line might 
be commended as a model of TV-writing craft. 
The CO is being shown a houseful of murdered 


loyalists, when his lieutenant comments, ‘This | 


isn’t a very pleasant way to spend your first day 
in Algeria, sir.’ Thirty seconds gone, one line 
spoken, and already a full-scale theme has been 
Stated and got under way. 








The man who never was 
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Commonwealth Prime which, however much of a ritual bear-fight it may = afe m an ordinary street 
Ministers’ Conference. seem on occasion, does literally live up to its in an ordinary town 
One: personalities almost title because its participants are unfettered by . 
always blur principles. office or (for the most part) the Whips. Another ITV ‘Tuesday March 28 
Thousands must have is to have more such programmes in which trul 
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How can the public help the police 


Police and Public attempt to answer 


‘THE POLICE AND 
THE PUBLIC’ 


fight violent crime? 
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5-00 


‘IT’S WIZARD’ 


How to feed your fish 
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Frank Morley 
THE GREAT NORTH ROAD 


A work of deceptive scholarship and immense 
charm telling how twenty centuries of inte: 
acting events along the Road have made up the 
£= sum of our culture. ‘Full of magic : a huge slice 
of life. The style is beautifully paced. It will last 
and gather its readers to its bosom as the yea! 
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cities stink: out lie; our 

O litary men Wwdrogen bombs flying 
round and round the world. our teachers resign 
better-paid jobs. Garage mechanics cheat 
‘licemen bully us: stars inflame us: 
id isers deprave us But why go on? 
Anybody can draw up his own fist: and many 
people seem to spend their time doing practically 
nothing else. And the scanning of every list 
deepens our conviction that the mess is so big 
hope do anything 


politicians 


send 


movie 


that none of us can eve! 
ibout it 
But here’s an American, Mr. Paul Goodman, 
whe feels that it isn’t too late to try; and who 
fers us, as his contribution to the cleansing 
paign, a book about the problems of “Youth 
n ‘he Organised Society,’ Growing Up Absurd. 
Mir. Goodman’s book has. one gathers, caused 
thing of a stir in American intellectual 
es. und comes here with the approval of Mr 
Norman Podhoretz, the editor of the influential 
New York monthly Commentary, and of Pro- 


fessor J. K. Galbraith, who needs, as they say. 

vtroduction. On this side of the Atlantic an 
lder generation of radicals, represented some- 
what dismayingly by Mr. A. S. Neill and Sir 
Herbert Read, have added their applause. | 


1 could say that I felt impelled to join in. 

1 would have liked to be enthusiastic 
ibout the book for many reasons, the first being 

piv that one is prepared to welcome any book 

ch is directed explicitly against our prevailing 
social apathy and cynicism. But there are more 
specific reasons why we should be willing to give 
Mr. Goodman our attention. Though he is writ- 
ng only of conditions in the United States, many 
of his remarks have a direct relevance to con- 
ditions in this country. Mr. Goodman is earnest: 

s indignant; and he is willing to take a chance, 
even in the strategy of his book, He does not 
discuss how best we can get our youth to ‘adjust’ 

our society; rather, he asks us quite bluntly 

y they should adjust to it, the society being as 
corrupt and effete as he believes it to be. 

Most of the book is given over to illustrating 
the proposition that ‘our abundant society is at 
‘resent simply deficient in many of the most ele- 

entary objective opportunities and worth-while 
goals that could make growing up possible.’ The 

thor begins by discussing the meaninglessness 
i the jobs that are open to young people today, 
vhether they work with their hands in a local 
garage or with their heads in some bureaucratic 
corporation. He then discusses the class-structure 
if the United States, and points out that while 
poverty among the unskilled workers continues to 
exist, the affluence of the other sectors of the 
economy makes it more difficult than ever to be 
lecently poor.’ This is perhaps the most telling 
chapter in the book. Successive chapters analyse 


* Gollancz. 21s. 
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By DAN JACOBSON 


the experiences of those young people who do 
try to ‘adjust’ to the society: and of those who 
try to opt out of the society, and attempt to con- 
struct meaningful communities among them- 
selves. Juvenile delinquents and the Beat Genera- 
tlon come in for particularly close examination 
under the last heading. Finally, Mr. Goodman 
puts forward his positive aims or suggestions; he 
believes that the ills he has diagnosed are “by no 
means inherent in modern technological condi- 
tions, nor in the American Constitution as such. 
But they have followed from the betrayal and 
neglect of the old radical-liberal program and 
other changes proposed to keep up with the 
advancing technology, the growth of population, 
and the revolution in morals. Important reforms 
did not occur when they were ripe, and we have 
inherited the consequences: a wilderness of un- 
finished situations, unequal developments and 
inconsistent standards, as well as new business. 
And now, sometimes the remedy must be 
stoically to go back and carry through the old 
programs (as we ure having to do with racial 
integration). And sometimes, finally, we 
have to invent really new devices—e.g.. how to 
make the industrial technology humanly im- 
portant for its workmen, how to use leisure 
nobly. or even how, in a rich society. to be 


decentl\ poor if one so chooses. 


In view of the way I have written about it so 
fai. | must emphasise that Growing Up Absurd 
is not intended to be a theoretical work of social 
criticism. On the contrary: it is presented as a 
direct report on the author’s own experience and 
that of others—felt, pondered over, and under- 
stood. And it is precisely for this reason that it 
does not seem to me frivolous or ‘literary’ to say 
that Growing Up Absurd fails because it is so 
very badly written. (I am not talking here of 
minor ineptitudes and inelegances of expres- 
sion, though these can be counted in_ their 
scores.) Mr. Goodman tries hard to be earthy, 
slangy. brisk. and intimate with the experience 
he is concerned to describe: but over almost 
everything in the book there hangs a fog of re- 
moteness and abstraction, which conceals and 
smothers whatever life is supposed to be beneath 
it. Even in the quotation given above it seems to 
me that there are too many useless abstractions: 
and I did not choose it to enforce this point. 
I could do much better elsewhere. For instance, 
in a single paragraph Mr. Goodman can present 
us with ‘pragmatism, instrumentalism, and 
technologism academic culture, caste 
morals and formal religion, unsocial greed . . . 
abundant production, social harmony, practical 
virtues and more honest perception and feel- 
ing... efficient abundant production, social 
harmony and one popular culture ... an ab- 
stract and inhuman physical environment, a use- 
less economy, a caste system, a dangerous con- 
formity. a trivial and sensational leisure.’ 

Are you still with me? The truth is, of course. 


407 


SPRING BOOKS 


Crazy Young Allies 


that no rigorous theoretical essay could possibly 
support such bumpy. lumpy. repetitive catalogues 
How much less, then, can a book whose purpose 
it is, in the first place. to give us the very quality 
oi modern life as people have inwardly experi- 
enced it. and secondly to remind us of the values 
oi—well, to draw a deep breath and to quote Mr. 
Goodman once again-—utility, quality, rational 
productivity, freedom, independent 
enterprise, human manly vocation, or 
genuine culture. Growing Up Absurd is alto- 
gether more depressing. and depressing in more 
ways, than the author intended it to be. 

For even where Mr. Goodman does see cause 
for hope, and tries to give us the grounds of his 
hope. as in his discussion of the Beat Generation, 
his matter remains curiously thin and uncon- 
vincing. In fairness, it must be said that the 
chapter devoted to the Beat Generation is one 
of the better in the book. Mr. Goodman is quick 
to penetrate Beat pretensions; but he does so 
without malice or self-satisfaction. And he comes 
to the conclusion that the Beats have managed 
to achieve ‘a simpler fraternity, animality and 
sexuality than we have had. at least in America, 
in a long. long time. Now whatever one may 
think, in the abstract. of this particular trio of 
abstractions, one would like to believe that Mr. 
Goodman is telling some kind of truth here, But 
he offers us so litthke evidence for his assertion, 
one just does not know how to take it. Indeed, 
the actual evidence all seems to go the other way. 
He describes Beat which. from his 
account of it, is stiflingly narrow and restricted. 
He describes Beat art, which he calls ‘a personal 
cultivation, not much different from finger- 
painting.” He describes Beat ‘self-transcendence’ 
(through drugs, Zen. or whatever), and says that 


personal 


scale, 


language, 


in awkward consequence of heightening experi- 
ence when one is inexperienced, of self-trans- 
cendence when one has not much world to lose. 
is that afterwards one cannot be sure that one 
somewhere or had experienced 
anything. 


wus newly 
Yet when it comes to talking about the positive 
values that Mr. Goodman perceives in Beat life, 
to the proffered sexuality, for example, we have, 
lamely, “My impression is that . Beat sexuality 
is in general pretty good if inhibition is re- 
laxed and there is courage to seek for experience, 
there ought to be good natural satisfaction.’ This 
1s not really very persuasive or informative. And 
a similar lack of persuasive force characterises 
the author’s descriptions of Beat fraternity. In 
this connection, Mr. Goodman 
dote which is worth transcribing 
liveliest passage in the book. 

An incident at party for Patchen. Patchen 
is a poet of the ‘previous’ generation of long 
proven integrity vut has achieved no public 
icclaim, NO Money, No easy publication. Now at 
this party, one of the best ‘Beat’ writers, a 
genuine young artist. came demanding that the 


tells one anec- 
it is quite the 
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Lady Denman 
G.B.E. 


GERVAS HUXLEY 


Not just a public life but a full 
and intimate picture of a warmly 
affectionate woman whose work 
for the Women’s Institute move- 
ment and in the cause of family 





planning made her one of the 
great women of our time. 


Illustrated \8s net 


The 
Devil’s Dowry 
MORLEY TROMAN 
‘A cheerful, frivolous fantasy 


... Unrepentantly out for fun.’ 
SIRIOL HUGH-JONES 


‘Sophisticated and funny.’ 
GILLIAN TINDALL 


‘Infectious, macabre gaiety.’ 
HILARY SETON 
15s net 





Melanie Klein 


NARRATIVE OF A 
CHILD ANALYSIS 


‘No other contribution to psy- 
choanalysis of comparable 
stature with Melanie Klein’s 
has been made since Freud.’ 
J. O. WISDOM 
Illustrated in colour and 
monochrome 


I.P.A.L. No. 55 75s net 
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Anthony 
Bloomfield 
THE TEMPTER 


‘Mr Bloomfield’s handling of this 
complex theme is very impres- 
sive.’ W. L. WEBB 
‘The protagonists of this beauti- 
fully written book are human, but 
the forces which drive them on 
are not entirely of this world. 
I have not seen the problem of 
evil so fearlessly and so imag- 
inatively confronted in fiction { 


a ee 





) for a very long time.’ 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
16s net 
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older poet give some recognition to the tribe of 
Beat poets . .. Patchen asked for the names. 
The Beat poet reeled off twenty, and Patchen 
unerringly pointed out the two who were worth 
while. This threw the younger poet into a pas- 
sion . . . So he insulted the older man, Patchen 
rose to his height, called him a punk, and left. 
The young man was crushed, burst into tears 
(he was drunk) and also left. At this. a young 
woman who often accompanied him, came up 
to me and clutched me by the knees, pleading 
with me to help him grow up, for nobody, she 
said, paid him any attention. 

In discussing the juvenile delinquents. Mr 
Goodman has some acute, compassionate things 
to say: he points out, for example. that one of the 
compulsive motives for delinquency is the need 
te be caught and punished. However. once again 
Mr. Goodman is driven to assert that some vague, 
undefined, superior virtue is inherent in ‘the 
fatalistic self-destruction of the kids,’ though the 
evidence he offers for this assertion is even more 
tenuous than that offered on behalf of the 
virtues of Beat living. In fact, his definition of the 
virtue he has in mind, and his evidence for it, 
consist of nothing more than an obscure and un- 
satisfactory account of the works of Jean Genet. 

Mr. Goodman is not afraid to condemn almost 
entirely the ‘successful doings’ of his society; but 
he is, it is quite clear, afraid to condemn in the 
same wholesale way those whom he believes to 
be in rebellion against that society. Reading this 
book one cannot help feeling that the author is 
looking around desperately for some kind of 


MARCH 24. 196; 


community with which he can identify himself. 
and though the Beats and the delinquents appear 
weak and cramped to him, he nevertheless clings 
to them—for if ‘these crazy young allies,’ as he 
calls them, are not on his side. who is? But surely 
anybody who is really disturbed about the mesg 
we are in, and who wants to do something aboy 
it. Should be prepared to accept his own 


SOIaUOD 
with more stoicism. The critic of society must 
certainly try to find friends, colleagues and ap 
audience; he must try to work through ex sting 
institutions or to establish new ones But the 
search for ‘all.es is not his business 

In its tone of irritation and disgust « e 
can life. Mr Goodman's book ts cha 2r istic 
of much ot the writing we have had trum 
America over the last few years. Some of the 
disgust—more perhaps than was commonly ad. 
mitted—undoubtedly arose from the fact that for 
almost a decade the administration of the country 


was in the hands of people who did not merely 
ignore intellect, but made every effort to show 
that they held it in positive disesteem. President 
Kennedy is making an effort of a very different 
kind. Even before his election the notoriously 
intransigent Norman Mailer had hailed him as 
‘Superman come to the Supermart’; and since 
the election Robert Lowell has commented, with 
simple relief, ‘At last the Goths have left the 
White House.’ It seems that we may expect the 
American intellectuals to begin speaking a little 
more cheerfully, now that they have a friend in 
high places. A friend, not an ally. 


Two Poems by Theodore Roethke 


Advice to One Committed 


I 
Swift's servant beat him; now they use 
The current flowing from a fuse, 
Or put you on a softer diet; 
Your teeth fall out—but you'll be quiet; 
Forget you ever were someone— 
You'll get ten minutes in the sun. 


Il 
Remember: if you yell or curse, 
You'll soon be where things are much worse; 
Today they took a girl of ten 
Down where she couldn’t look at men— 
Down in the basement, all cement, 
Where the naked learn how to repent. 


Ill 
To come back from a place like that 
Takes more than a little mother-wit; 
They bring you food in a single dish, 
It might be meat, it might be fish. 
If you worm and whine, if you smirk and screw, 
A doctor may come in a year or two. 


IV 
So lie like the prison sycophant, 
And tell them dreams about your aunt; 
Always be cheerful, ready to 
Do what the staff is paid to do. 
So someone put things in your soup? 
Remember: we're a happy group. 


V 
The problems of the State are weighty; 
There’s one attendant here for eighty; 


| They’re feeding you on thirteen cents 


Until the governor relents— 
So it’s all right if you cut your veins, 
So long as you don’t stop the draing. 


VI 
The superintendent stomps the halls 
And stops to count the ping-pong balls; 
The head nurse puts on her solemn look; 
The attendant’s deep in his comic book— 
You might as well go along with them, 
And learn the institutional rhythm, 
And, if at last they do get bored 
With looking at you, then you're cured; 
But it’s usually that you've come to stay 
Till your maker grants eternity. 


The Restored 


In a hand like a bowl 
Danced my own soul, 
Small as an elf, 

All by itself. 


When she thought I thought 
She dropped as if shot. 

‘I’ve only one wing,’ she said, 
‘The other’s gone dead.’ 


‘I’m maimed; I can’t fly; 
I’m like to die,’ 

Cried the soul 

From my hand like a bowl. 


When I raged, when I wailed, 
And my reason failed, 

That delicate thing 

Grew back a new wing, 


And danced, at high noon, 
On a hot, dusty stone, 

In the still point of light 
Of my last midnight. 
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wU SHIH-CH’ANG 

On ‘The Red 
Chamber Dream 

A Critical Study of Two 
Annotated Manuscripts of the 
XVII Century 

A comprehensive and exhaustive 


ci 
udy of problems raised in 
nexion with the authorship, 












dating, background, and annotation 

f most popular and possibly 

the t important -vork in Chinese 
literature. Dr Arthur Waley writes 
n his foreword *... Mr Wu’s book 
has answered the questions that I 
have for many years wanted to see 


red 635 net 


BARKER FAIRLEY 
Wilhelm Raabe 


An Introduction to his Novels 


Raabe’s reputation clings per- 
sistently to the novels he wrote 
before 1870, when he was not yet out 
of his thirties. The present study 
argues that it was only after 1870 
that he began to find himself. The 
study opens by examining Raabe’s 
series of later short novels and then 
proceeds to define their unique 
character. A quite different, above all 
closely integrated, Raabe emerges. 
305 net 


D. G. JAMES 


Matthew Arnold 
and the 
Decline of English 
Romanticism 
The great issues which baffled 
Armold—and baffle us now—are 
apparent in this study of the 

‘ictorian who, more clearly than any 
other, illustrates the shift from 
Romantic to Victorian sensibility, 

ind the Victorian failure to develop 
ts Romantic inheritance. 18s net 


JON STALLWORTHY 


The Astronomy 
of Love 


Poems 


his work is in exciting contrast 
to the intellectual sterility that be- 
devils much contemporary poetry.... 
He handles a variety of poetic forms 
with assurance; his rhythms are 
unobtrusively established to fit the 
mood of each poem... .’ 
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DANIEL G. HOFFMAN 
A Little Geste 


and other Poems 


Most of the poems in this collection, 
written during the past six years, 
appeared previously in magazines 
and journals. The first group is 

lyrical in style and content, the 
second more experimental in form 
and ironic in manner, the third is an 
extended comment on Robin Hood’s 
sacrifice as scapegoat king. 15s net 


CHARLES TOMLINSON 
Seeing is Believing 
Poems 


‘He is . . . no simple observer-poet 
but one of considerable sophistica- 
uon.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 

12s 6d net 
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Cc. P. SNOW 


Science and 
Government 


Sir Charlies Snow describes 
the conflicts between 

Sir Henry Tizard, who played 
a large part in ensuring 
England's survival in 1940, 
and Lord Cherwell, the Prime 
Minister's chief scientific 
adviser at the time. Against 
this background he shows 
why trained scientists are 

as essential as professional 
administrators on all levels 
of government. 9s 6d net 
(6 April) 


The Auto- 
biography of 
Thomas 
Whythorne 


Edited by 
JAMES M. OSBORN 


...amany-faceted work of 
considerable historical 
importance ...a fascinating 
picture of wealthy middie- 
class Elizabethan society; 
it is often amusing and always 
almost crankily alive.’ 

The Times 
Illustrated 45s net 


Oxford 
Uniwversity 
Press 





RICHARD PARES 


The Historian’s 
Business 


and other Essays 


Edited by R. A. and 
ELISABETH HUMPHREYS 

. . an impressive and moving 
memorial both to the talents and to 


the unconquerable spirit of its 
author.’ THE LISTENER 255 net 


N. C. HUNT 

Two Early Political 
Associations 

The Quakers and the Dissenting 
Deputies in the Age of 

Sir Robert Walpole 

Much new light is thrown on many 
important aspects of seventeenth and 
early eighteenth-century England in 
this study of the political activities ot 
the Quakers, Presbyterians, Inde- 


pendents and Baptists of the time. 
30s net 


F. P. WALTERS 
A History of the 
League of Nations 


In a consecutive narrative the 

author sets out the origins and 
history of the League, expressing his 
own views, but drawing no general 
theoretical conclusions nor pointing 
any moral. This is a reprint in one 
volume of the two-volume work 
published in 19§2. 255 net 
(Chatham House) 


J. M. AHMED 


The Intellectual 
Origins of Egyptian 
Nationalism 


*... an unusually interesting and 
very well written book on a subject 
which, rarely studied in England, 
remains of great importance at a 

time when Egyptian traditions and 
ways of thought are becoming 
increasingly influential in the wider 
sphere of Arab nationalism.’ 

THE ECONOMIST 255 net 
(Chatham House) 


GUSTAV JAHODA 
White Man 


Relatively little has been written 
about what Africans think of white 
men. Dr Jahoda describes the 
varying attitudes of Africans towards 
Europeans and how the changes in 
them have come about; and shows 
that Western values have had a pro- 
found psychological influence upon 
the outlook of educated Africans. 
(Institute of Race Relations) 

215 net 


F. BENHAM and 
H. A. HOLLEY 


A Short 
Introduction 

to the Economy of 
Latin America 


. contains a mass of information, 
well chosen and neatly arranged.” 
THE ECONOMIST 18s net 
(Chatham House) 


H. BONDI, W. B. BONNOR, 
R. A. LYTTLETON and 

G. F. WHITROW 

Rival Theories of 
Cosmology 


A Symposium and Discussion of 
Modern Theortes of the 
Structure of the Universe 
‘All of this material, originally 
prepared tor broadcast talks in 1959, 
1s so fascinating and so clearly 
presented that it deserves even 
greater success in its new permanent 
form.’ GLASGOW HERALD 

9 6d net 


A. V. HILL 


The Ethical 
Dilemma of 
Science 

and other Writings 

.. . Collectively, the pieces exhibit 
the reflections of a strong and 
humane mind .. . above all, 
preoccupied with the integrity and 
right uses of science.” THE TIMES 


S2s net 


H. J. PEDRAZA 
Borrioboola-Gha 
The Story of Lokoja, the first 
British Settlement in Nigeria 
. Mr Pedraza’s history is a 

refreshing contrast to the spate of 
books and articles that cover present 
day developments in Africa and may 
perhaps be an inspiration to other 
District Officers to make their contri- 
bution towards recording the history 
of the countries in which they serve.’ 
AFRICAN AFFAIRS 

Iliustrated 18s net 


B. T. G. CHIDZERO 


Tanganyika and 
International 
Trusteeship 


The main political and constitu- 
tional developments and their causes 
are traced against the background ot 
the geography and history, the 
people and economic resources of 
the Territory, and the methods of 
British colonial policy in non- 

racial and multi-racial dependencies. 
(Chatham House) 38s net 


DONALD LANCASTER 


The Emancipation 
of French 
Indochina 


his is the story of the long French 
ggle in Indochina (1946-1954 
the Communist-backed Viet 
ne. It also includes an 
of French stewardship over 
the region, and introductory 
chapters on the history of the states 
of Laos, Cambodia and Annam and 
the events which led up to the 
establishment of French suzeraints 
(Chatham House) 455 nee 
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All or Nothing 


The Faithful Thinker. Edited by A. C. Harwood. 

(Hodder and Stoughton, 21s.) 
WuatT nonsense to say that man is reduced to 
insignificance by the galaxies! The stars are a 
common brightness in every eye. What ‘out 
there’ have you that does not correspond to an 
‘iz here’? The mind of man is the biggest thing 
ii the universe, it is throughout the universe, it 
invents the universe. Professor Ryle’s head is 
exploding and Professor Hoyle’s head is con- 
tinuously created. Or if reality out there does in 
fact correspond to either of these splendid pic- 
tures, then the lump exploding or the cistern 
filling and leaking only know about themselves 
through the mind of Professor Ryle or Hoyle. 
We are a foolish and ignorant race and have got 
ourselves tied up in a tape-measure. One man 
who spent his life fighting the Laocoon ligatures 
of the tape-measure was Rudolf Steiner, the 
centenary of whose birth is commemorated by 
this volume of essays. The ‘various hands’ are 
painstaking and sometimes elaborate. Each 
author has tried to translate some aspect of 
Steiner’s work into terms acceptable to the pre- 
sent generation. 

There have been many seers in history, men 
who claimed knowledge on two or perhaps more 
levels of perception. We tend to treat them with 
a mixture of contempt and compassion. They 
were such good men, really, such decent chaps, 
and usually on our side in history. But if only 
Socrates had been acquainted with modern 
psychology, and known that he couldn’t possibly 
have an attendant daimon! If only George Fox 
had met Freud, and known the true nature of 
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the flaming sword that barred the gate of 
Paradise! 

We cannot treat Rudolf Steiner in this way. 
His seership was exercised in the broad daylight 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. His 
life coincided with the great days of rationalism. 
It was a head-on collision; and in that collision 
Rudolf Steiner suffered far more severely than 
the philosophical establishment. This was not 
surprising, for the first law of the spirit is eva- 
luation and he lived during and perhaps through 
an age which saw less and less point in 
evaluation. To Steiner, thinking itself is a 
spiritual activity, a kind of celestial dance that 
the sons of the morning are performing in the 
mind of man. Therefore philosophy and science, 
with their exercise of the strict forms of thought, 
are a direct way into communion with God. 

Even to those philosophers and scientists who 
had a trace of yearning after Plato left in their 
souls, Steiner’s elaborate Weltanschauung was 
too much to swallow. He was thought to have 
made nothing but an infertile synthesis of the 
greater religions, without contributing anything 
of significance to them. Nor did his early 
friendship with Madame Blavatsky do him much 
good in the general eye. It was fairly easy to jeer 
at Madame Blavatsky, and by lumping Steiner 
with her, you could get rid of them both. 

But today Steiner cannot be got rid of so 
easily. To begin with, there is a deep desire in 
the minds of people to break out of the globe of 
their own skulls, and find the significance in the 
cosmos that mere measurement misses. Any man 
who claims to have found a bridge between the 
world of the physical sciences and the world 
of the spirit is sure of a hearing. Is this not be- 
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( Foreword by G. D. Roberts, Q.C. 
0 The exterminator of millions of Jews awaits 
rn trial at last, in Israel—tracked down after a 
‘ relentless fifteen-year hunt. Here, for the first 
/ time, is the story behind the headlines in this 
| authoritative, up-to- 
0 the-minute and im- 
J partial study. “‘Clar- 
A ity and economy... 
0 the only non-Jewish 
V/ book, it achieves the 


maximum in objec- 
tivity.” 
—Sunday Telegraph. 
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Ready on Monday 


BELLA OF 
BLACKFRIARS 


LESLIE BELL 


Bella Burge was the only woman in the rough, 
rowdy man’s world of boxing, and nobody 
expected her, after her husband’s death, to 
run The Ring, Blackfriars, alone. But she did— 
Gt and won the admira- 
: tion of her toughest 
customers. The event- 
ful life of this foster- 
sister of Marie Lloyd 
spans eighty vivid 
years of sport and 
stage. Ilustrated, 
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cause most of us have an unexpressed faith that 
the bridge exists, even if we have not the wit 19 
discover it? 

The essays in this book bear witness to the 
extraordinary diversity of his interests—architec. 
ture, mathematics, medicine, education, politics. 
history, all the arts and always, at the heart of 
his work, Christianity and the fate of man. The 
essays are the work of devoted disciples; and he 
would be a brave man who thought himself 
competent to comment on them all. Yet there jg 
only one way of assessing the work of a seer, 
judgment by results. His building, the Goethea- 
num, still stands, his disciples flourish, his 
schools increase in number. Their work impresses 
even casual visitors. In some fields, notably in the 
care of handicapped children, he is acknowledged 
to have been generations ahead of his contem. 
poraries. This is a good record for a man who 
went wholly against the main stream; and the 
bridge is still there, to be tested by any man who 
cares to take the trouble. 

WILLIAM GOLDING 


Envelopment 


Three Essays on the Painting of our Time. By 


Adrian Stokes. (Tavistock Publications, 
12s. 6d.) 
‘Not even those who detest art will be averse 


tu the presence of picture galleries near luxurious 
shops.’ From the very first sentence of Mr. 
Stokes’s new book, we are made aware that we 
are in the presence of a highly original mind. 
Originality in our day has come to mean a reach- 
ing or straining after novelty. It is not in this 
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pejorative sense that Mr. Stokes is an original 
thinker: on the contrary, he is someone to whom 
novel ideas come perfectly naturally, as naturally 
3s ordinary or banal ones do to must of us. 

The subject of these Three Essays is what 
might be called the ‘extremeness’ of modern art. 
For to Mr. Stokes art, though the repository of 
many varied feelings and compulsions or, as he 
puts it, ‘the succulent portage of different object- 
relationships and methods of symbolisation,’ can 
be defined by reference to two competing aims 
which it characteristically endeavours to recon- 
cile. The ideal of an esthetic whole combines, on 
the one hand, the experience of singleness in the 
sense of a unitary enveloping substance in which 
we are enfolded and, on the other hand, the 
recognition of an intact and integrated object, 


which is independent of us and resists our 
approaches. Both ideals relate, of course, to vers 
primitive feelings: they symbolise the two ways 


a Which goodness or unspoilt pleasure can ente! 
nto the infantile consciousness—as the good 
breast that feeds us, or as the mother or loved 
parent Who survives our ambivalence. Now, it 
s Mr. Stokes’s contention that what is distinctive 
bout modern art is that it has increasingly 
bandoned the ideal of independence or ‘object- 
therness’ and that it has concentrated heavily 
ipon the ideal of envelopment. Indeed, in avant- 
garde art this latter ideal is, in Mr. Stokes’s 
vords, ‘put on view in semi-isolation.” We see 
+} 


his in several ways 

First of all. it is characteristic of a modern 
work of art not to have parts or details which. 
ibstracted from the whole, could themselves 
serve as objects of esthetic admiration: on the 


iims at the ‘over-allness” reminiscent 
of certain Visionary states. Again, a modern work 
of art tends not to contain illustrative symbols 
where there is a clear-cut distinction between the 
symbol and its reference: it prefers ‘symbolic 
equations’ Where the two terms to the symbolic 
relation have become fused. Thirdly, it is heavy 
with a sense of its physicalitv: of ‘is-ness. That 
these are the values, the accepted aims. ol 
modern art, is revealed-— Mr. Stokes points out 


what we no longer demand of art or the 


contrary, it 


artist. We no longer demand ‘beauty. and 
More significantly--we no longer demand 


‘imagination. For imagination is connected with 
the active pulting-together of parts: whereas a 
modern work of art comes to us more like a 
in through the 


homogeneous vision. squeezed 


-elids 

One of the most suggestive ideas in the book 
; the association that the author seeks to estab- 
lish between this ‘crisis’ of modern art and the 
way in Which architecture has become vulgarised 
and failed us. Because we can no longer gain 
the simple pleasures of envelopment from walk- 
ing through our cities, from a daily acquaintance 
with the beauties of texture. of rough and 
smooth, we have come to demand these comforts 
from graphic art. “Titian was adorning, not creat- 
ng, the stone Venice, and Rembrandt the new 
Amsterdam. The modern artist by contrast has 
fe create the metropolis he inhabits. in sculpture 
@ on the canvas 

| hope I have given some idea of the richness 
and subtlety of Mr. Stokes’s writing: for I regard 
as amongst the most original and rewarding 
gf our day. I like to think of it as becoming the 
source of a whole new literature, one in which 
the essay form is retained and which brings to- 
gether the two fields in which modern sensibility 
Most typically displays itself the visual arts and 
psychoanalysis 
RICHARD WOLi HI IM 
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An Outline of Neo-African Culture 


MUNTU 


by Fanheinz Jahn 


“It is a delight to come upon a book, amid the hasty flood 
of modern Africana, that really grapples with the realities of 
human motivation and belief, illuminates the background of 
African thought, and offers an essential key to deeper 
—BASIL DAVIDSON, THE GUARDIAN. With 
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understanding. 
17 plates. 
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Solstices 


Louis MacNeice 


Mr MacNeice’s first volume of new poems for 
several vears, Solstices is recommended by The 


Poetry Book Society 126 


Modern German 
Stories 
edited by H. M. Waidson 


A comprehensive anthology of stories by the 
most interesting of the younger German, 
Austrian and Swiss writers who have come into 


prominence since the end of the war 18 - 


Best SF Four 
edited by Edmund Crispin 
The fourth of the SF anthologies, with stories 
by Francis Donovan, A. J. Deutsch, Jerome 
Bixby, Daniel Keyes, Anthony Boucher, Rog 
Philips, J. T. McIntosh, Brian W. Aldiss, Eric 
Frank Russell and Evelyn E. Smith. “A 
superbly entertaining addition to the genre.”"— 
EVENING STANDARD 15 - 


The Road to 


Harpers Ferry 


Facts and Follies of 
the War on Slavery 


J. C. Furnas 


A colourful and controversial study of the 
history of the slave trade and Abolitionist 
movement in the United States and Britain. 
With 16 photographs. 30) - 


Up Spake 
the Cabin Boy 
Robert Harbinson 


f Rebert Harbinson’s auto- 

adolescent years 
Belfast Lough. “A 
writer with a gentle humour, and a vivid and 


Phe third volume « 
biography deals wit! 


working on a dredge: 


generous memory for the grim scenes of his 


bovhood.’°—PATRICK CAMP RBELL,SUNDAY TIMES 
18 - 
It’s Further 
via Gibraltar 
Patrick Gibbs 
Ihe remarkable and refreshing story of the 


nder Gibbs after his 
Normandy in 1941. 
15 - 


escape of Wing Com: 





plane was shot down over 


Coral and 
Colour of Gold 


Roy Struben 
“Brown - skinned — kanak. girls, battered 
chooners, lonely palm-fringed islands, great 
silent jungles, they are all to be found here in 
great profusion."—BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. “In 
this entertaining tale, fact. for once, is braver 


and more heartening t st contemporary 


fiction.”’——-THE TIME: 21 - 
Sherry 
Fulian Feffs 
“Undeniably the best book on sherry that 


exists.."—RAYMOND POSTGATE, SUNDAY TIMES 


“J am quite sure that this book . . . will en- 
hance the pleasure to be obtained trom drink- 
ing good sherry.’ —THF SPHERE. With 9 photo- 
graphs, one in colour, drawings and a map. 
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Genius as Critic 


oY FT. Rm. 


INCE, in 1936, the year of its original publica- 
S tion, I first read Phoenix* through, it has 
seemed to me immeasurably the finest body of 
criticism in existence (and Lawrence left a good 
deal more critical writing than is included here). 
J am not, of course, claiming to speak out of a 
knowledge of all the criticism there is, but 
expressing my conviction that no collection as 
valuable can be found. The interest and profit it 
yields seem to me inexhaustible. I still find, every 
time I open it, new things to remember and to 
use. What a difference it would have made to 
me as an undergraduate, I| tell myself! And I 
have done my best to promote its currency: a 
best that has not been as good as it might have 
been, since the volume has been for years out 
of print. Now at last it is obtainable again, and 
every undergraduate reading English can 
properly be urged to buy it: he needs his own 
copy. 

Nor does its use start there. It can, in its 
astonishing variety, have an invaluable educa- 
tional function at an earlier stage. For Law- 
rence’s criticism, subtle, penetrating and _ indi- 
vidual as it is, has qualities that make it a 
peculiarly good initiation. These are suggested 
in the account of criticism and the critic that 
opens the essay on Galsworthy: 


We judge a work of art by its effect on our 
sincere and vital emotion, and nothing else. All 
the critical twiddle-twaddle about style and 
form .. . is mere impertinence and mostly dull 
jargon. 

A critic must be able to feel the impact of 
a work of art in all its complexity and its 
force. To do so, he must be a man of com- 
plexity and force himself. A man with a paltry, 
impudent nature will never write anything but 
paltry, impudent criticism. And a man who is 
emotionally educated is as rare as a 
phoenix. ... 

More than this, even an artistically and emo- 
tionally educated man must be a man of good 
faith. . . . A critic must be emotionally alive in 
every fibre, intellectually capable and skilful in 
essential logic, and then morally very honest. 

That, in its un-Eliotic freedom of utterance, 
may sound a little naive. But plainly, what we 


* PHOENIX: THE PostHuMous Papers oF D. H. 
LAWRENCE. (Heinemann, 353.) 





LEAVIS 


in fact have is the vital and sure intelligence of 
the actual phoenix, the rare being who is alive 
in every fibre and has the centrality and easy 
swiftness of genius. The naiveté is that habit of 
complete honesty which it has never occurred to 
him to suspect that he can’t afford. To be intro- 
duced so potently to this conception of intel- 
ligence is of the utmost value to the young. It 
is inseparable, of course, from a conception of 
art—a conception the antithesis of that repre- 
sented by Mallarmé’s dictum: ‘Au fond, voyez- 
vous, le monde est fait pour aboutir a un beau 
livre. The Laurentian conception is more 
properly to be called one in that it is wholly 
coherent, and capable of being held—and lived— 
with complete consistency. It is invoked quotably 
in many places in Phoenix, and is stated with 
some insistence in the essay called “Why the 
Novel Matters,’ the burden of which can be 
represented by the brief sentence: ‘Nothing 
matters but life.’ 

Life, it may be commented, is a large term— 
too large to be of much use in criticism. Actually, 
of course, it is a term that we cannot do without. 
And to have it brought home to one how essen- 
tial a term may be that cannot be defined is a 
major part of an education. That is what is done 
for us in Phoenix. It ceases to be a mere large 
term: impossible as definition may be, we need a 
word suggesting something analogous to defini- 
tion to denote the giving to ‘life’ of the force 
of significance it gets in Lawrence’s criticism 
‘Alive in every fibre’ (to read him is to have that 
phrase charged with meaning), he has an incom- 
parable sensitiveness and penetration of respon- 
sive percipience over a seemingly limitless 
range: his response to art is a response to life. 

This way of putting it must not be taken as 
suggesting that he was not strictly a literary 
critic, with the sureness of judgment of poetry 
(for instance) that only a trained literary intel- 
ligence can have. There is endless evidence of 
this in Phoenix, but for the sake of economy in 
enforcing the point I will quote a convenient 
illustration from the Letters (p. 152). Writing 
to Eddie Marsh on Ralph Hodgson’s Song of 
Honour he Says: 

There's the emotion in the rhythm, but it’s 
loose emotion, inarticulate, common. It’s exactly 
like a man who feels very strongly for a beggar, 
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and gives him a sovereign. The feeling is at 
either end, for the moment, but the sovereign jg 
a dead bit of metal. And this poem is the 
sovereign. ‘Oh, I do want to give you this 
emotion,’ cries Hodgson, ‘I do.’ And so he takes 
out his poetic purse, and gives you a handful 
of cash, and feels very strongly, even a bit senti- 
mentally over it. 


It may be suggested that to arrive this 
judgment on Hodgson’s poem was no very 
remarkable feat. But the letter was written in 
1913. To take this line with the creator of the 
Georgian vogue—and Marsh was also Law- 
rence’s own generous patron—Lawrence 
quired a complete conviction (one he would have 
got no help towards forming), and the formula- 
tion is still very strikingly that of a rarely gifted 


critic. The relevant criteria, it will be noted, are 
implicitly invoked in the judgment: what we 
have is, unmistakably, literary criticism of a 
compelling and very exceptional quality 

Where Lawrence is criticising novels he may 
be thought of as the observer of life and civilisa- 
tion who has a marvellous insight into the human 
psyche in all its varieties. He is, we know, that. 
And in being that he is at the same time a literary 
critic—the supreme literary critic: a truth (it is, 
cf course, no paradox) that can be effectively 
insisted on by pointing to his review of Mann’s 
Der Tod in Venedig. He writes an admirable 
critique of that book, and in the course of it he 
deals with the author’s case as man and artist, 
and relates him (a locus classicus, it should be) 
to Flaubert. His versatility as a critic is very 
remarkable. He was ready, it seems, to take on 
any book that might be sent to him—novel, 
memoir, psychology, poetry, H. G. Wells, Baron 
Corvo, Cunningham Graham, Rozanov, Eric 
Gill—and he always justifies his readiness: he 
exhibits everywhere the same directness, subtlety 
and penetration. That is, the astonishing ver 
tility presented in Phoenix is far from exemplify- 
ing what one thinks of as the almost inevitable 
limitations of brilliant and wide-ranging oppor- 
tunism: he always writes from a deep centre 
(how utterly different from our versatile pundits 
of the Sunday papers!). From this centre he 
does all his thinking; for, though he disclaimed 
any bent for the thinking of the philosopher, he 
was a most powerful original thinker, preoccu- 
pied always with fundamentals, and it is this 
depth and this coherence of preoccupation that 
tell so impressively in his occasional work. 


¥ 
‘ 


We see them (to insist on the value of the book 
as initiation for the literary student) in his use 
of the word ‘moral’ when there is question of 
the critic’s basic criteria. 

For the bourgeois is supposed to be the fount 
of morality. Myself, I have found artists tar 
more morally finicky. 
This will be found in the opening of the essay 
called ‘Art and Morality.” Conveniently in vie 
just opposite on the previous page (520) we fi 
the passage indicating the criteria he brings | 
novels: 


— <= 


a 


Supposing a bomb were put under the whol 
scheme of things, what would we be after 
What feelings do we want to carry through ir 
the next epoch? What feelings will carry 
through? What is the underlying impulse in 
that will provide the motive power for a new 
state of things, when this democratic-industrial- 
lovey-dovey-darling-take-me-to-mamma state of 
things is bust? 

These passages are sufficient intimation that 
though the term ‘moral’ has a special context 
and force in his use of it, his use is both legiti- 
mate and inevitable, and in full continuity with 
the normal uses. When he uses it most insistently, 
the term ‘religious’ is very close. (‘At the maxi- 
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MARCEL MIGEO 


An intimate and revealing biography o1 the great airman and writer by 
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contemporary records and today’s archaeological discoveries. 
Illustrated. 30s. 


Oli e T d d | The Commonwealth 
ivier 0 | Relations Office List, 1961 
the THE DAY OF GLORY | Brings together, in handy form, essential information covering 
= HAS ARRIVED | Seeecoctaecmete ip an dataesanste sekamesen een tee 


all concerned with the subject whether in research, authorship, 
or study. No library or office is complete without it. 


37s. 6d. (post 1s. 3d.) 


vn A tough, uncompromising novel about a platoon of conscripts during 
al, the troubles in French North Africa. 15s. 


ts MACDONALD 
i Kuniyoshi 





Commemorating the centenary of Kuniyoshi’s death, this is the 














: first study in any European language of the life and work of the 
: last great master of Japanese colour-print. With text by B. W. 
j Robinson, and i!Justrations from his large output showing his 
d great versatility and dramatic force. 
Ready in May 27s. 6d. (post extra) 
= = = 
The Strategic Air Offensive 
OUR UNIQUE HERITAGE , 
against Germany, 1939-1946 
t 9 
c No book has influenced English speech and character as has the , ~ ' 
Authorized Version of the Bible, first publidhed 330 years ago. | Three volumes of narrative by Sir Charles Webster and Dr. 
; Noble Frankland and a fourth containing technical appendices. 
ee Since its foundation in 1804 The British and Foreign Bible Society Entitled Preparation, Endeavour, and Victory, the narrative 
find has circulated many millions of copies of the Authorized Version. volumes describe strategy, tactics, intelligence, and results: the 
; to ee a re - diverse views of those in authority; and the gallantry and skill 
di Socie Ss engage 32 -parate projec Ps : : ° = . 
ee ee ee ee eee ae oes of air crews during operations. 
provide translations of the Scriptures in languages which lack as ’ 
yet a complete Bible Coming late Jun fhout 42s. each voluine 
into If you value the heritage of 1611, will you help to extend it to 
; less privileged lands in 1961? 
1 ; 
ne Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations will be gratefully acknow- : 
ial ledged by From the Government Bookshops 
r . , , Saas i} or through any bookseller 
The General Secretaries, The Bible House, 
that : 
" e 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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The Promised Land 


Memoirs of Shmuel Dayan 


Edited by Yael Dayan, this is an account of 


more than fifty years of agricultural and 
social pioneering in the life of Shmue! Dayan, 
one of the early Zionist pioneers in Palestine, 

Dmy 8vo. Illus. 25s net 


The Railways of Britain 
An Historical Introduction 
JACK SIMMONS 


“To parliamentarians, industrialists and 
economists alike | commend this brilliant 
and important book.”—sIR JOHN ELLIOT, 
Sunday Times Many Illus. 30s net 


Counting and 
Measuring 
EILEEN CHURCHILL 


An approach to number education in the 
Infant School. Crn. 8vo. Illus. 185 net 


The Ways of the Air 
ROGER PILKINGTON 


A fascinating account of the nature of the 
air, its make-up and behaviour. 
Crn. 8vo. Illus. 14s net 


How Men are Rescued 
from the Sea 


PATRICK HOWARTH 


Many dramatic accounts of the most thrilling 
rescues are included in this authoritatively 
written book. Illus. 10s 6d net 


A Modern Introduction 
to the Family 


Edited by NORMAN W. BELL 
and EZRA F. VOGEL 


Significant contributions by outstanding 
sociologists. Royal 8vo. 60s net 


> * * * * 


The Logic of 
Personal Knowledge 


Essays presented to Michael Po'any: on his 
Seventieth Birthday. Contributors include 
Arthur Koestler, C. V. Wedgwood, Bertrand 
de Jouvenal, etc. Royal 8vo. 40s net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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mum of our imagination we are religious’—p. 
519.) In the Hardy study he speaks of the ‘vast 
unexplored morality of nature.’ Of Clym Yeo- 
bright he says: “He did not know that the greater 
part of life is underground.’ That is, his critical 
thought is immensely more subtle and deep-going 
than Arnold’s, the other great critic who chal- 
lenges a basic critical function for the word 
‘moral.’ 

The ‘Study of Thomas Hardy’ is Lawrence’s 
most sustained piece of constructive exploratory 
thinking. It is difficult, but will amply repay the 
young student’s trouble—not primarily as a 
critique of Hardy, but as an emancipating and 
vitalising exemplification of the nature of crea- 
tive thought (which, of course, it could hardly 
be if the ideas were not themselves of high 
value). It is not Nietzschean, but in method it 
may, I think, be fairly taken to register an 
indebtedness to Nietzsche. 

And this is an opportunity to remark on the 
extraordinary range and comprehensiveness of 
Lawrence’s culture and intellectual equipment. 
Not only was he at home in English literature, 
and could read (and speak) French, German, 
Italian and Spanish. He was inward with all the 
intellectual forces—Nietzsche, Tyler, Fraser, 
Bergson, Freud and so on—that were active in 
the contemporary European mind. He was most 
emphatically an Englishman, but if any great 
writer of this century may be said to have written 
out of Europe—as of Europe—it was Lawrence. 

Phoenix contains the long ‘Introduction to 
these Paintings.’ I don’t know what art critics 
and art historians may say about it (it discusses 
the history of painting in Europe), but the 
genius, the marvellous intelligence, is most cer- 
tainly there too. And those who still believe 
(having perhaps read it in the accounts of the 
expert evidence given recently in court) that 
Lawrence had no sense of humour will do well 
to look at the passage on Significant Form. 


Her Husband 


Comes home dull with coal-dust deliberately 

To grime the sink and foul towels and let her 
Learn with scrubbing brush and scrubbing board 
The stubborn character of money. 


And let her learn through what kind of dust 

He has earned his thirst and the right to quench it 
And what sweat he has exchanged for his money 
And the blood-count of money. He'll humble her 


With new light on her obligations. 

The fried woody chips kept warm two hours in 
the oven 

Are only part of her answer. 

Hearing the rest, he claps them to the fire back 


And is away round the house-end singing 
‘Come back to Sorrento’ in a voice 

Of resounding corrugated iron 

Her back has bunched into a hump as an insult. 


For they will have their rights. 

Their jurors are to be assembled 

From the little crumbs of soot. Their brief 

Goes straight up to heaven and nothing more is 
heard of it. 


TED HUGHES 













Rights and Wrongs 


John Davidson: A Selection of his Poems. Edited 
by Maurice Lindsay. (Hutchinson, 25s.) 


Never mind other considerations, it is interest. 
ing to get a straight look at the work of a poet 
who put in his debt two such different writers, 
and persons, as T. S. Eliot and Hugh MacDiar. 
mid. Maurice Lindsay has taken the chance given 
by the expiration of copyright and the cranky 
clause in Davidson’s Will that is tied to it tg 


defer re-publication until now. Apart from the 
editor’s own first-rate introduction—it’s interest. 
ing, informative and nicely balances enthusiasm 
for its subject with a refusal to inflate his worth 


—there is a preface by Eliot and an essay by 
MacDiarmid. 

Davidson—he was born in 1857—was, for a 
Nineties poet, a very odd bird, whose flight was 
all the more erratic because his Left wing was 
stronger than his Right. What I mean is that he 
had new and dangerously ‘unpoetic’ things to say 
and only a tatty, established vocabulary to say 
them in. The quarrel between the matter and the 
manner flawed, almost fatally, nearly all that he 
wrote—I would say all that he wrote in blank 
verse, and there is plenty of it. He needed a 
rhythm with a bit of rumty-tumty in it, for his 
intellectual fibre was coarse but tough, and its 
utterance, when it steers clear of commonplaces, 
is more likely to be idiosyncratically extravagaat 
than subtle. 

He was aware of this quarrel and tried hard to 
master a colloquial use of language which could 
say in working clothes or even rags what could 
not be said in singing robes—and sometimes he 
achieved this. That is why he was important to 
Eliot in his ‘formative years.’ Davidson’s collo- 











EDGAR A. MOWRER 


A Good Time 
to be Alive 


Is America becoming soft? This thoughtful and 
challenging writer welcomes the excitement 
living in an age of crisis. 


15s. net 


BETH DAY 
This Was 
Hollywood | 


““Countless good stories . . . a very pleasant 
mosaic,’” SUNDAY TELEGRAPH. 
“‘Admirable abstention from gush and senti- 
mentality.’ JOHN O’ LONDON’S. 

18s. net 


V. B. CARLETON 


Back to Berlin 


A true story of a German brought face to face 
with the past which he had utterly rejected in 
disgust. A fascinating picture of post-war 
Germany and the German mind. 

18s. net 
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quial idiom at its best and his interest in the Who would like to shout and whistle in the 

dingier reaches of the Thamez and the more street 

squalid aspects of London life prepared him, as And squelch the passers flat against ag 
wall, 


he says, ‘for initiation into the work of some of 
the French symbolists, such as Laforgue. . . .’ 

Is it possible to imagine MacDiarmid’s eyes 
lighting up when he reads that 

cowslips hoard 
Their virgin gold in lucent chalices? 

What interests him in Davidson is ‘the espousal 
of the underdog, anti-religion, materialism, 
Rabelaisian wit, invective’ and Davidson’s con- 
viction that ‘the head, as of yore, and not the 
heart, will be the source of the poetical passion.’ 
MacDiarmid shares with him, too, a sympathetic 
understanding of the individual, especially the 
underprivileged, and a tendency to make large 
prophetic statements about holus-bolus Man—as 
Davidson became obsessed with his notion of 
Manas the Universe made Conscious 


In the end, I suppose, both his interest and his 
value lie in his enlarging of the range of the 
poetry of his day by loosening the dead grasp of 
‘poetic diction’ and of the ‘poetic’ subject, by 
writing on urban themes and introducing savage 
social comment, by refusing to exclude scientific 
information from the matter of poetry and by 
writing a handful of poems which will remain 
fresh to the reader through their masculine 
directness and their courageous insistence that 
the world is a place where suffering is not a 


‘thing to sigh about to the twangling of lutes, and 


where, if there are wrongs, there are ways of 
righting them. His robustness is admirable: 


J step into my heart and there I meet 
A god-almighty devil singing small, 


If the whole world was a cake he had the 


power to take. | 


ill. 


NORMAN Macc Ala 


He would take it. ask for more, and eat it 


British Worthies 


Who’s Who 1961. (Black, 130s.) 


i MUST not pretend to have read every Word of 
this book, but I have devoted a happy morning 
to it—a longer time than most reviewers of 
fiction give to their material—and | can state 
with confidence that it wil! sustain the high 
reputation of its 112 predecessors. If a trend is 
discernible, it is one towards sobriety. Thirty 
years ago there were contributors who sought to 
amuse; few today. Sir Osbert Sitwell still adds 
admonition to autobiography and now ‘advocates 
compulsory Freedom everywhere, the suppression 
of Public Opinion in the interest of Free Speech 
and the rationing of brains without which there 
can be no true democracy, but most of those 
elected for inclusion are content to set out their 
claims to celebrity without adornment. Fewer, 
it seems to me, apart from the Anglican clergy, 
admit to hobbies. It is remarkable, though 
scarcely credible, that a few men still 
‘motoring’ as a ‘recreation.’ 

Who's Who is an essential document fo 
ADCs and attachés whose duty it is to scan 
official visitors’ books. It is also an excellent work 
for casual perusal titillating curiosity on many 
points. Why is Sir Ranulph Twisleton-Wyke- 
ham-Fiennes listed under F and Adm. the Hon. 
Sir R. A. R. Plunkett-Ernle-Erle-Drax under 





Four Voices 
Isobel English 


Author of THE KEY THAT RUSTS and 
EVERY EYE 


‘A writer remarkable for the polish and 
economy of her style . . . a sad, 
grotesque, completely credible story, 
exploiting the bewilderments and 
unexpected tensions rising from human 
intercourse.’ Francis Wyndham, The 
Observer. ‘Interesting and skilfully 
written ... Miss English’s best book 
up to date.’ William Cooper, Sunday 
Times 16s 


The Waste Makers 
Vance Packard 


Author of THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS and 
THE STATUS SEEKERS 


‘The Waste Makers should be made 
compulsory prison reading for every 
politician, every economist, every 
advertising agent, and every 

industrialist who attempts to equate a 
high standard of living with the purchase 
of the unnecessary, the inferior and the 
short-lived article.’ The Times 21s 


LONGMANS 


| P? How are the entrants chosen, particularly the 
foreigners? The book begins with a Finn and 
ends with a German. It is far from being 
exclusively British. What do the lesser breeds do 
to qualify? Sampling at random there seems to 
be an element of caprice in the selection. 

It is said that there is keen competition to be 
admitted. Sometimes there may be an advantage 
in being there. Foreign hotel managers keep it 
handy; but against that must be set the appalling 
| vulnerability to beggars and research students. It 
is significant that a great number of entrants give 
accommodation addresses of agents and banks. 





entrants, even those who owe their chief fame 
to it, admit to broadcasting. Mr. Betjeman does 
not, nor Lord Boothby, though both own up to 


| his weakness. Mr. lan Fleming, with commend- 
| able modesty, does not even name his books. 
| ‘Various novels of suspense, he is content to 
call them. Everyone who has respectable war 
| service is explicit about it. Reticence is shown 
| about wives. Some contributors name all, some 
only the most recent, some none at all. H ho’s 
| Who is not as directly revealing as Burke, but 
| there are discoveries to be made even here. Who 
would have guessed that Mr. Godfrey Winn, in 
the days when he was, as he himself describes it, 
‘star columnist’ of the Daily Mirror and when 
all his domestic affairs seemed open to us, had 


ot the High Court, Queen’s Bench? What 
English novelist has the orders of the White 


Luxemburg? What is Marshal Zhukov’s address? 
These are a few of the points of interest in this 
admirable volume. 

EVELYN WAUGH 





claim | 


It is interesting to observe how very few of the | 


their publications. Lord Kinross candidly admits | 


all the time an elder brother who is now a Judge | 


Lion (Czechoslovakia) and the Oaken Crown of 


| 
| 
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The Gapture of 


Adolf Eich 


MOSHE PEARLMAN 


records ‘the 


most exciting story of the search and 
capture’—Evening Standard. ‘Undoubt- 


edly the best’—Ohbserver 
Daily Telegraph. ‘The 


most intelligent’"—S. Telegraph 


. ‘The best’— 
best job... 
16- 


Duel at the Brink 


DRLMMOND & COBLENTZ, in their 
brilliant biography of Dulles’ six years 


as Secretary of State, 


estimate which gets very 


‘provide an 
near the truth’ 


—Paul Johnson, N. Statesman. Illus. 21/- 


Viadimir Nabokov 


LAUGHTER 
eminently readable nov 


IN THE 


DARK, his 
el of a man’s 


ungovernable love, is just out at 15/-. 
Also available are Nabokov’s POEMS 


(12/6) and his brilliant translation of 
THE SONG OF 


the Russian epic 
IGOR’S CAMPAIGN ( 


18/-) 


Saul Bellow 


DANGLING MAN (15 


-) is his rebel- 


lious novel about a man waiting to be 
called up—described by Edmund Wilson 
as ‘one of the most honest pieces of 
testimony of a whole generation.’ Saul 
Bellow also edits NOBLE SAVAGE 2 


(12/6), the most enterprising review of 


recent years 


Praise for— 
Yael Dayan 


ENVY THE 


FRIGHTENED (13 6) 


John Broderick 
THE PILGRIMAGE (15/-) 


Wright Morris 


CEREMONY IN LONE TREI 


(18 -) 


Genevieve Dormann 


THE SEASONS OI 


WEIDENFELD & 


LOVE (13/6) 
NICOLSON 
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MACMILLAN AN 


WELLINGTON 
AT WAR 
ANTONY BRETT-JAMES 


‘Mr. Antony Brett-James, tunnelling 
through the long shelf-ful of Welling- 
ton’s wartime letters, has reduced them, 
with the help of excellently done linking 
passages and notes, to a single and 
absorbing volume.’—The Times 
Illustrated 42s 5 


W. B. YEATS 
ESSAYS AND INTRODUCTIONS 


A collection of both famous and lesser- § 
known critical writings of Yeats on 
creative arts. ‘Every page of it is worth 
pondering.’-—JOHN WAIN (Observer) , 
36s 





LADY GREGORY 
ELIZABETH COXHEAD 


The first critical study of this important 
figure in the great Irish Renaissance. 
“Woven with skill and much affectionate 
insight.’—MICHAEL MACLIAMMOIR (Time 
and Tide) Illustrated 30s 


A PRIZE FOR ART } 


] 
EDWARD WAKEFORD 
‘A peculiar freshness of observation 
... here is an elegant and witty painter 
looking back at his own early life... 
difficult to forget.—’The Times 25s 
CANON J. B. GOODLIFFE 
‘A charming book, exhaustive, instruc- 
tive, often shrewdly penetrating, and 
written by one with a wide all-round ( 
experience of school and _ parish.’— { 
Church of England Newspaper 15s 


JANE DUNCAN 
MY FRIEND ANNIE 


The fourth of Jane Duncan's enchanting 
‘Friends’ and a worthy successor to The [ 
Miss Boyds, Muriel and Monica. Annie 
may not be the most likeable character 
but she is one of Janet Sandison’s most 
fascinating Friends and one of Miss 
Duncan's convincing creations 16s 


KATE CHRISTIE 
GOODBYE, JIMMY, GOODBYE 


A poignant story of the love of an 

eighteen-year-old girl for a young, 

drunken recluse. ‘A novel of singular 

sensitivity and witchery.’—IJrish Press | 
16s 
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Despite his Cleverness 


Colour of Darkness and The Nephew. By James 
Purdy. (Secker and Warburg, 15s. each) 
Someone Like You. By Roald Dahl. (Michael 
Joseph, 15s.) 

A Middle Class Education. By Wilfrid Sheed. 
(Cassell, 18s.) 

Jagua Nana. By Cyprian Ekwensi. (Hutchinson, 
15s.) 


Mary McCarthy has an anecdote about a young 
American girl engaged on a creative writing 
course who remarked, ‘Mr. So-and-so is very 
pleased with my story, and now he’s going to help 
me put the symbols in.’ This has only a limited 1e- 
levance to James Purdy, who is a fantastically 
adroit American writer and who doesn’t, I 
imagine, need anyone to help him put the sym- 
bols in. Nevertheless, his effects are so calculated 
that they might well induce a certain discomfort 
in those English readers who don’t mind authors 
being serious but who would rather they weren’t 
toc clever. But in performance Mr. Purdy suc- 
ceeds nearly all the time, despite his cleverness. 

Colour of Darkness is a collection of stories 
that was first published some years ago, and is 
now reissued with some additional pieces. The 
title story is a fine account of the sad faltering re- 
lationship of a preoccupied man and his small 
son, the child of a broken marriage. In it Mr. 
Purdy magnificently combines the symbolic and 
the naturalistic. Most of the other stories 
approach this level in their exploration of various 
degrees of personal or social failure. Mr. Purdy 
writes with a detachment that is compassionate 
rather than ironic, and the result is sometimes 
comic, sometimes pathetic, and occasionally 
both. The Nephew is a short novel, set in a small 
town called Rainbow Centre; the principal 
characters are Alma Mason, an elderly spinster, 
and her brother Boyd, a widower. The chief event 
is the death in Korea of their nephew, who had 
been an orphan and whom they had brought up 
as their own son. The atmosphere throughout is 
quiet and tense, set in scorching summer heat and 
pervaded with the smell of tomatoes from a near- 
by ketchup factory. Mr. Purdy has all the gifts of 
a straightforward naturalistic writer; his charac- 
ters, even the most eccentric, are firm and 
plausible, and his dialogue, though stylised, is 
authentic. Yet he has other gifts, of a less tangible 
kind. Works of fiction are often loosely described 
as ‘poetic, but Mr. Purdy’s prose does in fact 
have the reverberations of meaning that are 
characteristic of poetry, and eludes paraphrase in 
the same way. In Mallarmé’s phrase, he seems 
ta use the spaces between the words as well as 
the words themselves. 

Someone Like You is Roald Dahl’s second col- 
lection of stories. The first one, Kiss Kiss, was 
compared by reviewers to Charles Addams’s 
cartoons and Tom Lehrer’s songs, which ade- 
quately suggests the nature of Mr. Dahl’s pre- 
occupations, Though his subjects are mostly 
British—and he shows remarkable expertise 
about such varied topics as wine and dog-racing 

the manner is that of the New Yorker story, 
where the lethal point is finally reached at the 
end of a long lane of type hedged in by advertise- 
ments at the back of the magazine. Some of Mr. 
Dahl's pieces are pretty sick, others are simply 
off-beat, and they are all prodigiously skilful. I 
enjoyed reading them, but I found my taste palled 
after a time—rather sooner than the end of the 
book, in fact. I would feel happier if I could be 
sure that Mr, Dahl’s peculiar way of looking at 
the world is the result of a genuinely personal 


é 
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vision rather than a response to a fashionable 
demand. 

Wilfrid Sheed’s A Middle Class Education is a 
vigorous first novel that takes the lid off Oxford 
in the mid-Fifties—a very different world from 
the elegant scenes of Sinister Street or Brideshead 
Revisited. His hero, John Chote, is a lost but 
resourceful soul who has progressed from a 
minor public school to a smallish, hearty college 
He is a profane, engaging lad who spends much 
of his time boozing and playing cards in the 
college library; nevertheless, he is also what one 
of his chums bitterly refers to as ‘a secret worker, 
a solitary bookso,’ and he is awarded a scholar. 
ship to an American university. But once away 
from the protective background of Oxford he 
comes to grief. In Chote, Mr. Sheed has success- 
fully portrayed both an individual and a clearly 
recognisable type. This is an untidy, sprawling 
novel, and is unashamedly padded in places. But 
it is full of life, often very funny, and contains 
innumerable neat observations of the raddled 
face of contemporary Oxford: 

Their digs were in a terrace house, which wag 
looking even more anonymous than usual | 
dark. In the downstairs living-room they could 
hear the two boarders from Christ Church 
huffing and puffing over their nightly port: from 
the hallway outside, it sounded like a pair of 
elderly walruses waffling over a piece of fish. 
*Preposterous Outrageous ... Frightful 
little man. . . . Positive troglodyte.’ 

In Jagua Nana, the Nigerian novelist Cyprian 
Ekwensi describes the tragi-comic adventures of 
an ageing beauty who has dominated the 
sophisticated demi-monde of Lagos for a long 
time but who is beginning to lose her grip—in 
particular on her lover, an ambitious intellectual 
twenty years her junior. Mr. Ekwensi tells her 
story in a smooth but colourful prose; if this 
book is anything to judge by, the West Afri-an 
novel is growing up fast. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 


Australians and Others 


Poems. By A. D. Hope. (Hamish Hamilton, |°s.) 

Once Bitten, Twice Bitten. By Peter Po 
(Scorpion Press, 15s.) 

Heart’s Needle. By W. D. Snodgrass 
Press, 12s. 6d.) 


(Mar 


William Empson Reading Selected Poems. 
(Listen Records, 39s. 9d.) 
A. D. Hope is an important writer. Probably fis 


best-known poem is ‘Imperial Adam,’ an in 

of the first human coupling among the beasts in 
Eden, which has splendid moments but be 
trays itself by a facile pay-off in the last line 

its insistent eroticism ‘Imperial Adam’ is typic: 
of this whole collection, and more particular! 

its first section, over which the shade of late a 
lustful Yeats broods very heavily indeed. A p 
called ‘Pyramis or the House of Ascent’ is c 
pletely engulfed in that shadow. And ‘Pasip! 
for instance, is very plainly Hope’s version 
Yeats’s ‘Leda and the Swan.’ At the level ot 
verbal execution Hope’s poem survives the co 
parison; which is remarkable. But Yeats’s poem 
has far more wealth of meaning. Hope’s sensu 
lity seems to get all its urgency from having 
break through his inhibitions. When he writes of 
incest in ‘Lot and his Daughters,’ or of bestia! 


in ‘Pasiphe,’ his object is simply to compel his 
imagination to regard such matters with equani- 


mity, whereas Yeats’s objectives were of course 
far more grandiose. Poems which probe eroti- 
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cism more deeply. and discriminate as it were 
inside eroticism, are the fine ‘Flower Poem’ which 
starts the second section. and. in a cryptic, 
fiddling way. “Rawhead and Bloody Bones, 
which stands near It: 

Rawhead and Bloody Bones 

Cuts himself another slice; 

Incest. Aquinas owns, 

Is a form of 

This Belly too commits, 

By a strange and self 

( hin-chopper’s tit-bits 

Meat of his own mint, 


avarice. 


abuse, 


chews. 

‘Know thyself!” says Tongue’s root- 

Bulb in the Done sconce, 

Belly loves its own truit 

Sucks on three sins at 
This is not Yeatsian but reminds one rather of 
Robert Graves, and of J V. Cunningham 
and Hope. it me, risks 
going deeper than either of these 


once 


some 


in America; Seems to 


We read for a hundred pages before finding 


out. from the poems themselves, that Hope is 
Australian. And yet to an English reader it 
seems that with him Australian poetry ‘comes 


of age. This has nothing to do with subject, 
everything to do with style Hope’s style is very 
conservative. It is for instance the quite un- 


metres 
to Yeats in 


Yeatsian rigour of his syllable-counting 
which permits him to go so close 
other respects without losing his own voice 
More generally Hope. who is a very literary 
poet indeed. when he puts himself in touch with 


the English poetic past. is straightforward and 
unabashed about it, as no British or American 


poet is. It may be that he is never so Australian 
as when he writes expert pastiche of seventeenth- 


and eighteenth-century — styles To do. this 
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‘A valuable reference book.’ 
—BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


30s 


B:A:T:‘S‘F:‘O-‘R:D | poems in sound. 


1961 


naturally, and for serious purposes, requires 
technical sophistication but historical naiveté. 
And perhaps this naiveté is just a personal pecu- 
liarity in Hope: but it will be well for Australian 
poetry if on the contrary it has something to do 
with being Australian 

Peter Porter, a younger man, is also Austra- 
lian. But with him this is a matter only of subject- 
matter. almost of local colour—and only in 
certain poems. In style. attitude and tone he is 
undistinguishable from much of the better 
British the Fifties. One thinks of the 
first collection of Thom Gunn-—but Porter is 
much shaggier. a much rougher workman than 
Gunn. His clumsy metres approximate 
rhymes give an impression of violence and power, 
but the violence is oniy implied, not embodied as 
when Hope lodges his shocking images tn smooth 


verse of 


and 


and rapid versification: so that before long we 
stop believing in Porter's violence as anything 
more than querulous rancour. All the same. he’s 


especially when he names 
things. such as himself “Eight years old drinking 
Schweppes in bed.” That comes from a poem 
‘A Christmas Recalled. which is spoiled 


by its pointlessness in gesturing towards a metri- 


a prdémising poet. 


called 


cal and rhyming regularity which it can only 
approximate. Why bother? This sort of very 


interesting material would surely go much better 
into naked and jagged unmetred like 
Robert Lowe!l’s in ‘Life Studies.’ 


verse 


1 am probably wrong about WD. Snodgrass 
All my friends think him a very good thing. but I 
can't get on with him at all. Just as I'm getting 
him into focus as a poet (and a very accom- 
plished one), there he is at my elbow. smiling his 
warm, brilliant. sad. understanding smile, plead- 
ing ‘Judge me not as poet but as person. Am 
} or am I not the nicest, kindest. dearest fellow 
you ever met? Wasn't I the most devoted of 
Daddies. the most understanding of teachers?’ 
And of he’s confident of my answer; 
though in fact, if the much anthologised ‘April 
Inventory’ is anything to go by (and it’s singled 
cut by Lowell in an exceptionally fulsome 
blurb), I'm puzzled and a little shocked at what 
goes on in Snodgrass’s classroom, where he can't 
remember dates but on the other hand 


course 


showed one child the colors of 
A luna moth and how to love 
No, confound it, it's my friends who are wrong: 
self-pity, self-esteem, all sorts of self-regard, are 


fatal to poetry—and most of the poems in 
Hearts Needle are self-regarding. A poem is not 


the public parade of a private emotion; however 
smoothly executed, such paradings belong else- 
where than in the biessedly impersonal art of 
poetry. 

Another recent venture by George Hartley of 
the Marvell Press, his record of Empson reading, 
is a brilliant success. His previous recordings, of 
Philip Larkin and Robert Graves, have been de- 
lightfully and instructively idiosyncratic; one 
would not be without either disc, and yet it was 
always possible to think that one could read 
Larkin’s and Graves’s poetry better than the 
authors could read it for themselves. William 
Empson, though his style of reading is just as 
distinctive and doubtless just as inappropriate for 
most poetry, for his own poems gives obviously 
to my mind the one right reading. Until one has 
heard this recording one does not know how 
Empson’s poems should be read; having heard it, 
one rushes back to the text. As one speaks of a 
definitive edition in print, so one must say of this 
that it is the definitive edition of Empson’s 


DONALD DAVIt 
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Gibbon’s Journey 
from Geneva to Rome 


Ilis Journal from April to 2 October 


1764 


edited by GEORGES A. BONNARD A hitherto 


unpublished work by the author ot The Decline 
and Fall: the journal Gibbon kept in French of 
his tour of Italy in 1764 with William Gutse, 
whose journal, recentivy discovered, provides a 
most intriguing obbitgato. Protessor G. A. Bonnard 
of Lausanne introduces and annotates the book in 
English. 2 colour plates and 10_halftones s 
Limited De Luxe Edition on hand-made paper, 
vellum-bound, hex elled board " gilt t p, boxe j 
crs a 


Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Universe 


Br ERNST and Tj E DE VRIES edited by H. 
E. BUTLER MA PhD An up-to-date guide to 
space an d the stars Ihe t part ot the book 
consists of over 200 phot aan s with long infor- 
mative cuptions, a brict history of astronomical 
studies, and an ever broadening view of the Uni- 
verse. ‘The second part describes in alphabetical 
order all aspects of astronot ind related top 

from Ptolemy to artificial satellites. 94 plate er 


and diagra in the text 


Branwell Bronte 


- 
WINIFRED GERIN This author's life of An: 
Bronté must have been the best reviewed work ot 
its kind in 1959. The Times called it an ‘absorbing 
and authoritative study’. “7 Times Literary 





also commented on the ‘remarkable 


vivacity of her picture of Haworth’ (where Miss 
Gérin has for long made her home). Now she has 
again made use of her unique knowledge of t) 
Bronté family to write a companion volume on 
Branwell 32 pages ol halftones ; 


The Century of 
Revolution 1603-1714 


CHRISTOPHER HILL MA FR Hist.S 

ok is Volume 5 (and cond to appesr) in 
the new 8-volume Nelson History of England 
The subject ts covered in four periods, each ot 
them considered under the headings Narrati f 
Events, Economics, Politics and the Constitution, 
Religion and Ideas. ‘Vine tlustrations are taken 
from contemporary | raits, prints and broad 
sheets. Appendices and an index. 16 halt-t 
plates 
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Life of Columba 


A. O. and M. O. ANDERSON One of 
authoritative and entertai nin r lives of 
written by Adomnan, 
Iona, founded by Colomba 
latter's death. Apart from 
Loch Ness monster, the 
about early Scots manners 
Text and translations are preceded 
introduction. 4 halftone 
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The French Thing 


By JOHN COLEMAN 


To literary editors’ offices there will already 
have gone out copies of a book jacketed in 
shiny black, white and orange. It is called 
The Fourfold Tradition and described as ‘notes 
on the French and English literatures, with 
some ethnological and historical asides.’ On 
the back of the wrapper, there is a photograph 
of me smiling confidently, alas. ‘Soon wipe that 
silly grin off his face,’ I can imagine narrow- 
eyed literary editors muttering as they 
the book to some Eng. Lit. hatchet man. 
The context of all this prescience is an 
essay, ‘The Anatomy of Francophobia, in the 
current Twentieth Century and we might do well 
to have a look at it before passing on to the 
larger work.* Part of Mr. Heppenstall’s argument 
runs something like this: Francophobes abound 
in present-day England; Oxbridge undergrad- 
uates between thirty and forty who studied 
English literature at university are peculiarly 
prone to be monoglot and anti-French, possibly 
iv reaction to the confessed Francophily of Sir 
Harold Nicolson, Raymond Mortimer and Cyril 
Connolly, certainly encouraged in this by Dr. 
Leavis and his Oxford funnel, F. W. Bateson, 
the Spectator’s book-pages have been a notorious 
haven for these French-haters for some years 
past. Mr. Heppenstall acknowledges recent signs 
of a tiny thaw: Geoffrey Grigson (‘of whom one 
[Mr. Heppenstall] had thought mainly as a 
botanist and authority on country parsonages’) 
wrote a piece here last December on Robbe- 
Grillet, and soon afterwards Professor Kermode 
managed a review on Apollinaire, even if he 
did get his French wrong. Better yet, the 
Observer of a few weeks ago (the Spectator isn't 
the only haven, apparently) showed us John 
Wain flashing the odd French word quite to the 
manner born and quoting Jean-Paul Sartre. This 
last particularly rejoiced Mr. Heppenstall who 
had already proposed, in The Fourfold Tradi- 
tion, 
There is no gifted contemporary young English 
writer to whom the French writers mean so 
much as (I feel) they could mean to Mr. Wain. 
And there he is, letting them mean something to 
him already. “Good for old Wain, I say.’ The 
essay concludes with an illustration—the case of 
the author’s son—of how to expose the young to 
‘the French thing’: the son ended up playing 
wrist-games on the beach with the French boys— 
‘I: no longer matters what university course he 
pursues.’ I don’t know about that: he won't get 
a Blue playing wrist-games and being able to 
speak French is, after all, being able to speak 
French, not a way of life. 

But where, anyway, are all these serried 
Francophobes who so exercise Mr. Heppenstall? 
In The Fourfold Tradition Amis, C. P. Snow and 
Wain (with the above reservations) are stig- 
matised as ‘liking it here. He implies that 
anyone who comes under ‘Leavisite influence’ 
will be stonily impervious to French literature 
whereas the facts are that it is in Scrutiny that 
you will find much of Martin Turnell’s finest 
criticism, that Dr. Leavis’s students were (and 
presumably are) expected to be able to read 
French with some fluency, and that—since Mr. 
Heppenstall’s procedures are frequently auto- 
biographical, | may perhaps reply in kind—it 
was a perfectly normal thing, even encouraged, 


i Mr. Heppenstall set the scene for us. 


assign 


* THE FOURFOLD TRADITION. By Rayner Heppen- 
stall. (Barrie and Rockliff, 25s.) 


te switch as I did to Modern Languages instead 
of doing Part II of the English Tripos. Mr. 
Heppenstall should know better than to refloat 
such leaky canards. He should also be aware of 
his impertinence in condescending to Professor 
Kermode, though it is always possible, of course, 
that he has never read that critic's Romantic 
Image, which shows a keener appreciation of 
‘the French thing’ than any | can detect in Mr. 
Heppenstall’s writings. 

For it is to ‘the French thing’ that we must 
come now and to some discussion of The Four- 
fold Tradition. The first chapter deals with 
the sundering of England and France and with 
Joan of Arc’s place therein: it is confused, 
knowledgeable and entertaining. On to it are 
tacked three pages mentioning the ‘peaks of 
Anglo-French literary intercourse’ between the 
end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries: Chaucer and Gower, 
Charles d Orléans, Spenser/du  Bellay, our 
Restoration theatre. The following chapter 
attempts to show, with a good deal of condensed 
learning, that we should be more careful how 
we use the word Celtic: ‘[it] has never had any 
respectable application to any but the inhabitants 
of central France in the last century Bc.’ Next 
we move on to some account of the cult of the 
noble savage as it changed down the years, 
studied through various English and French 
explorations of the island of Tahiti. The fourth 
chapter furnishes a potted biography of William 
Beckford and suggests that what have become 
known as The Episodes of Vathek should be in- 
corporated into the original, pirated volume. Any 
misgivings one may by now be feeling as to Mr. 
Heppenstall’s direction and purpose seem to me 
to be consolidated by these sentences: 

In the historical perspective of this book, the 
special importance of Beckford is that he wrote 
as much in French as in English, which no 
important writer had done since Gower. But 


for the Terror and the Napoleonic Wars, the 
return to full bi-lingualism might well have 
become a pattern for our writers.... By a 


pleasant coincidence, our one true bi-lingual 
writer at the present day bears a surname 
which begins with the same four letters as Beck- 
ford’s. 
From Gower to Vathek to Molloy: a rich pros- 
pect indeed. What conceivable benefit does Mr. 
Heppenstall think from having two 
languages to write in? Does he visualise the 
Great Macaronic Novel? Are they to be used 
alternately (‘I'm feeling terribly French today. 
Put out my machine with the accents on, coco’)? 
Surely one Finnegans Wake, the mad end of 
such reveries, has been enough? 

It is of a certain wry interest that, as Mr. 
Heppenstall points out in his next chapter, 
during the nineteenth century and great period 
of the English novel, our two countries devel- 
oped more independently of each other than 
ever before. This chapter explains the ‘fourfold’ 
tradition. Each of our countries has (or has had) 
its aristocratic, privileged, non-creative, metro- 
politan class—the implications are Mr. Heppen- 
stall’s, not mine—and this is the class seen as 
enshrining ‘tradition.’ The ‘second’ tradition, 
which is the one almost all our art has come 
from, is essentially non-conformist, provincial, 
radical. Here, as elsewhere, the author seems to 
be tilting at windmills: 

That 


accrues 


our greatest poet... was a_butcher’s 


SPECTATOR. MARCH 24, 


1961 
son from Warwickshire is a scandal to the 
metropolitan mind, which every now and then 
insists On proving that some nobleman must 
have written those plays. 

A couple of cracked Baconians don’t make an 

Establishment. I suppose what is really meant 

is that not much of our art has been produced 

by the rich for some considerable time now and 
that a lot of our artists were born elsewhere than 





London. One wauldn’t argue with that, as 
reasonably applicable to both here and across 
the Channel: it is hard to imagine, though, that 
the ‘view-finder’ with which this statement pro- 
vides Mr. Heppenstall is likely to frame and 
focus any bewilderingly new prospects 

Nor, in the crowded chapters that ensue es 
it. Dujardin’s Les Lauriers sont coupés is re 
rected as the father of the interior mot 2 
and some of the plot of Ulysses summarised 
There is some talk of Kierkegaard and Katka 
Cf suggest that, in Kafka, prose narrative aspires 
more successfully than elsewhere to the condi- 
tion of music). There are notes—-after all. we 
were promised “notes’—-on Bernanos, Ma 
Jouhandeau, Camus and Sartre. I confess to 


knowing nothing of Jouhandeau, but the little 
summaries and expositions provided fo 
of the others presuppose a mythic Francop 


audience of really comprehensive ignorance. 
And with Beckett and the information that in 
London he drinks stout and smokes French 


cigarettes, and the carrot dangled before Kings- 
ley Amis of a France that offers racehorses and 
cyclists, ‘good footballers and jazz, wine used not 
as the object of a cult but for quenc! t! 


IS 


(Postillon Makes You Drunk*?), we are down 
to the sort of French thing generally left to a 
Bureau du Tourisme. Nor, oddly enough, are we 
so very far trom the nostalgic French thing 

Mr. Heppenstall rather deplores elsewhere—the 


handful of invalid’s snapshots and 
mottoes from Péguy shuffled, not so long a 
Palinurus: images of an exotic, lapidary para- 
dise where even the memory of a 
brings tears to the eye. 

Apparently one has to be very careful of other 
people's memories of Abroad (if I may purloin 


Cracner 


y b 
y 


u 


Vespa 


a capital from Mr. Amis). I was leapt on in 
Encounter some time last year, by Mr. Hilary 
Corke, for daring to suggest that Durrell’s 


Alexandrian tetralogy was something less, a good 
deal less, in fact, than a masterpiece. A fell 
reviewer and I were jointly and somew 
heavily caricatured as “Brother Criticus.” So 

as | remember this figure was of low bi! 
thought itself lucky to have found its fare to 
Italy one year for its summer hols, and genera 
lacked the advantages of this Mr. Corke who h 
been around, knew a whore from a handsa\ 
and wasn’t going to allow any jealous scholar- 
ship boy to stop him from settling back and 
scratching with pleasure as the Alexandria 
backcloth unrolled. 

D. J. Enright’s characteristically measured 
funny and humane analysis} of the appeal of 
Durrell’s four books brings this back to mind. 
He taught im Alexandria for a time, as he gently 
establishes, and it sadly seems as if some such 
small flourish of the passport is needed at the 
moment to combat certain of the playboys of 
Western criticism: critical debate has adjourned 
here and there to that level. But were, in the 
event, my greatly enjoyed years in France neces- 
sary to my firm present conviction that—while 
French literature is a glory and our own at given 
moments inescapably its debtor—it hasn’t much 
to teach us through Beckett and Robbe-Grillet? 


T In INTERNATIONAI LITERARY ANNU AL 3. Edited 
by Arthur Boyars and Pamela Lyon. (Calder, 15s.) 
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The Growth of Parties 
Party Politics, Volume II 
SIR 1VOR JENNINGS 


This volume gives an historical analysis of organ- 
jzed political parties in England from the Civil 


will complete the standard authority on the British 
constitution begun with Parliament and Cabinet 


Governmient. 45s. net 
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Zik 
NNAMDI AZIKIWE 
A selection from the speeches of His Excellency 
Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe, P.C., Governor-General of 
the Federation of Nigeria. They include a valuable 
section on the history of the political parties in 
Nigeria. 25s. net 
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Henslowe’s Diary 
EDITED BY R. A. FOAKES 
& R.T. RICKERT 
Henslowe’s Diary—the account-book of a theatre- 
owner and financier of companies of players—is 
the most important document for the student of 
Elizabethan drama. This fresh transcript has 


supplementary m2terial and a full introduction. 
60s. net 
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Modern French Poets 
on Poetry 
ROBERT GIBSON 

An anthology of pronouncements on poetry by the 
great French poets of the last hundred years, linked 
by explanatory comment. The writers range from 

Baudelaire, Eluard and Supervielle. 
Clothbound, 42s. net 
Students’ Edition, 22s. 6d. net 
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The Correspondence of 
Edmund Burke, III 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE H. GUTTRIDGE 
The third of a projected eight volumes of the de- 
finitive edition of Burke’s Correspondence covers 


the period 1774-8, and contains over 300 letters— 
half of them printed for the first time. 84s. net 
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Of course we will read French, of course we 
will try to keep up. But Philip Toynbee in that 
same number of the Twentieth Century is prob- 
in terms of actually achieved works, 


not hopeful gestures—to accept that a more 


genuinely useful, intelligent cross-fertilisation is 


War to 1959. With volume III (7 preparation), it 


likely to be going on between America and our- 
selves at the present moment. A pity, perhaps, 
that Calder’s International Literary Annual has 
only an American-dominated section of excerpts 
from the latterday  surrealists, fashionably 
expatriated in Paris, to keep us in touch with the 
American scene. But this third annual seems to 
me, granting that literary annuals are in the 
main dedicated to the propositions that it is 
possible to say something useful about yearly 
‘trends’ and that a reviewer's worm’s-eye view 
of what’s going on in Yugoslavia is better than 
nothing at all, more alert to the hazards of its 
condition than usual. It’s chic, in that it has pieces 
on science fiction and poetry-plus-jazz, but it’s 
also positively helpful. Frank Kermode offers 
an essay on William Golding, there is Enright on 
Durrell, Ronald Bryden has contrived to chart 
2 passage through the disparate islands of 
‘British Fiction 1959-60, and Mr. Heppenstall 


reassesses Claudel. 


Senior Wambler 


Marilyn Monroe. By Maurice Zolotow. (W. H. 
Alien, 25s.) 

AFTER she had been working with her on The 

Prince and the Showgirl, Sybil Thorndike said 

about Marilyn Monroe: 
On the set. I thought, 
come over. small 
saw her on the screen, my how it 
came over. She was a revelation. We theatre 
people tend to be so outgoing. She was the 
reverse. The perfect film actress, I thought. . 


she 
but 


goodness, 


won't 
when | 


surely 


she’s so scale. 


O wise and piercing sibyl. The long to-and-fro 
about whether or not Marilyn Monroe ts an 
actress is really a question of semantics. If acting 
means the ability to project the idea of a big 
role through a proscenium arch, the answer is 
obviously no: on a stage, | doubt whether she 
would have a fraction of the extraordinary sweet 
power that she has on the screen. But then nor 
would Garbo, with whom she has, in fact, a 
good deal else in common: the same curious 
phosphorescence on film, the same hint of sym- 
pathy for the men who fall in love with her, and 
the same mixture of omniscience and immaturity, 
though where Garbo is half ice-goddess and half 


a surprisingly athletic boy, Marilyn is a tragi- 





comic blend of a sumptuous courtesan and a 
stammering small girl. In a way, her sheer gift 
ef poignant physical presence is an essence of 


film acting, for the weight that cinema gives to | 


sensuous detail is one of its great potencies, dis- 
tinguishing it sharply from the theatre. When 
this characteristic fuses with an actor who has as 
much physical magnetism as James Dean, or 
Marlon Brando, or Marilyn Monroe, the effect is 
transfixing. It is also much more than simply 
sexual. Apart from the ‘flesh-impact’ (Billy 
Wilder) and the ‘tortile, wambling walk’ (Time), 
Marilyn Monroe’s abundant physique has the 


most subtle and perfected comic implications. | 


One comes, with a pair of tongs, to Maurice 


Zolotow’s noxious book. Apart from the style, a | 


peep-bo prose that uses ‘the bovine’ for ‘cow’ 
and constantly scampers off to hide its face in 


French (the mystére, the jeunes gens, a magnifi- | 


cent derriére), the material of the book is an 
unseemly pile of private anecdotes, leering asides 


and cheap psychological speculations, bolstered | 
by a personality that seems, on the evidence here, ' 
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All the 
Emperor’s 
Horses 


DAVID KIDD 


At the time of the Commun’st take over 


in China in 1949, David Kidd was 
teaching at Peking’s Yenching Uni- 


versity. He married the daughter of a 
man who had been Chief Justice of the 
High Court of China, and it is from the 
family angle that he records the Com- 
munist impact. It is a book to be read 
for its subtle political significance and 


as a most human picture of people 
adjusting themseives. With dine drawings, 
15s. net. 


Elizabeth 
Rigby, 


Lady Eastlake 


MARION LOCHHE A 
author of “John Gibson Lockhari. cx 


Elizabeth Rigby was a remarkable Vic- 
torian, if not in the front rank of 
feminine greatness. A pioneer in ‘our- 
nalism as a career for women, she it was 
who wrote the notorious review o! Jan 
Evre in the Quarteriy. She married Sir 
Char'es Eastlake, President of the Royal 
Academy, and enjoyed a brilliant social 
life. With 


The Bible 
in the Making 


GEDDES MacGREGOR, D.Pai!., D.D. 


llustrations. \8s. net. 


This ‘s not a book for trained Biblical 
scholars. It is designed for peop'e who 
want to know about the Bible as a book, 
how «i was put together, how it has been 
handed down, how it was transiated, and 
wha: prec.sely is its place .n literature. 
Professor MacGregor is Dean of the 
Graduate Schoo! of Religion and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophica. Theo.ogy :n the 
University of Southern California. 

3Us. 


net, 
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to be remarkably self-important even in the con- 
text of the iron-clad trade to which the author 
belongs. The phenomenon of the show-business 
gossip-writer who sees himself as the star’s dear 
personal friend is becoming a familiar one, but 
Mr. Zolotow is the first reporter 1 have read 
who actually casts himself as his subject’s lover. 
1 found the room—or rather myself—growing 
unbearably hot. The jersey blouse was cut 
loosely, or perhaps it was my tnind that was 
cut loosely that day. ...A combination of 
literary curiosity and lust sorely tempted me 
to fling myself on the bed and make love to 
her. What would have been her reaction? And 
how inspired was she as an ammoriste? . . . The 
world will never know. 


PENELOPE GILLIATT 


Two Views ol Wythorne 


Autobiography of Thomas Whythorne. 
Edited by James Osborn. (O.U.P., 45s.) 


THE publication of this book is something of an 
event. Mr. Osborn claims to have given us ‘a 
new Tudor poet and the earliest “modern” 
autobiography in English.’ (“Modern’ is intended 
to circumvent the inconvenient Margery Kempe.) 
As a poet, alas, Whythorne is dreadful, the 
drabbest of the drab. And the autobiography in 
which the poems are set will interest the social 
historian more than the lover of literature. 
Whythorne writes in a simple, phonetic spelling 
which gives much information about sixteenth- 
century pronunciation. He will also fascinate the 
psychologist and the historian of English morals. 
Whilst his contemporary, Benvenuto Cellini, 
records duels and amorous exploits, Whythorne 
records prudent avoidance of quarrels with social 
superiors and hair’s-breadth escapes from the 


The 








advances of his employers’ wives. The first 
Englishman whose self-revelations have survived 
might have served as a model for Joseph 
Andrews. Whythorne speculates endlessly on the 
motives of these indefatigable ladies: do they 
really want to seduce him, or are they only trying 
to make him look ridiculous? He never seems to 
have tried the direct way of finding out 
Whythorne thus has some of the less attractive 
qualities traditionally ascribed to Puritans. His 
morality was almost entirely prudential. He had 
no sense of humour. When he tells the story, 
probably a chestnut even then, of the man who 
scared away a pack of starving wolves by playing 
the bagpipes, this was to illustrate the power of 
music, not the horrors of bagpipes. Yet Whyt- 
horne was a professional teacher and composer 
of music, and a passionate propagandist for his 
art. His book should hammer one more nail into 
the legend that Puritanism killed music in Eng- 
land. Whythorne, on the contrary, feared that 
music was becoming too popular. It should be 
a career for gentlemen: yet since the dissolution 
of the monasteries had reduced the number of 
steady jobs it was losing its snob appeal. ‘The 
rascal and off-scum of that profession.’ who ‘do 
make it common by offering it to every Jack,’ 
ought to be prosecuted as vagabonds. The title of 
musician should be restricted to those who pass 
an examination in musical composition. A most 
unattractive man: but an important historical 
document. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Whythorne now proves to have written 
out his life story three times at least: this account 
of his first forty-seven years, in prose, includes 
a short verse life. He emphasises such episodes 
as his life among the academics at Cambridge, 
where he lived as music master to William Brom- 











New art books from Zwemmer 


The famous Skira Monograph series adds a new title to its long list at the end of this 
month: Braque 45s, following recent monographs on Klee, Giotto, and Velasquez; 
all 45s. Skia’s ‘Treasures of Asia’ series continues with Perain Painting £7 10s, by 
Basil Gray, Curator of Antiquities, British Museum; the text by this scholar of 
international repute is illuminated by 80 reproductions in colour, of unsurpassed 
fidelity. To be published in a few months’ time is the important new work in the 
‘Studies of Architecture’ series, Michelangelo: Architecture (2 vols, £3 15s and 
£2 5s) by Professor Jarnes Ackerman; the first work for a generation on this subject 
and containing much new material and original thought. An invaluable work for 
classical scholars is Pictorial Dictionary of Ancient Rome (2 vols, £10 10s each) 
by Ernest Nash, a complete documentation of all the known buildings of Ancient Rome, 
with all available information and photographs where possible; due in May: 
Sculpture on Buildings £3 3s by Urs Boeck, reviews the relation of sculpture to 
architecture from Greek and Roman usage to the present day; 208 illustrations, due 
May. Mayan Terracottas 30s by Irmgard Groth Kimball illustrates 44 of these most 
vital and striking products of the height of the Mayan civilisation; published next week. 
The ‘Modern Sculptors’ series adds four titles in April: Arp 10s 6d, Picasso 10s 6d, 
Richier 10s 6d, and Chadwick 10s 6d. Other small monographs recently published 
are on Stamos and Marca-Relli (both 15s, English text) and Lam and Le Moal 
(both 15s, French text). Hartung £3 15s is the subject of a profusely illustrated 
monograph (38 colour reproductions and 74 black/white); and Picasso’s Dessins 
1959-60 on the bullfight theme are available in reproduction at I5s. 
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field; and the management of the elder 
Bromfield’s large mercantile affairs in London 
while Bromfield served in foreign wars. ~~ 
Whythorne moved from one service to another 
—serving-man, tutor, clerk, Master of Music~ 
three widows, two wives, a housekeeper, a serv. 
ing wench and several other females pursued 
the handsome musician with blandishments 
ranging from a poem left in his gittern strings 
to a mock wedding ceremony (or joining of 
hands by a priest), from which he hastily with. 
drew. These amorous perplexities form the main 
line of the story and do not fit with the preface’s 
claim that the work is meant to instruct ‘youth. 
ful imps. The curious orthography—suggesting 
that of Shakespeare’s schoolmaster in Love's 
Labour's Lost—might, however, serve to support 
it; so might Whythorne’s free use of proverbs, 
In the opening of the work, Whythorne addresses 
a ‘friend’ who has been promised all his songs 
and sonnets, for which the Life serves as a kind 
of frame. Because the friend had imparted both 
secret and private affairs of the past and some 
secret plans for the future, therefore Whythorne 
also sets out his own private affairs and secrets, 
ending with plans for further compositions, 
An offering of songs and sonnets, and a story 
of hopes, fears, sicknesses and love adventures 
ending in 1576 suggests that the recipient might 
be Elizabeth Stoughton, who married Whythorne 
on May 5, 1577. The book begins with an 
account of how children should be reared. and 
draws to an end with a series of verses on ‘the 
happy day.’ True, the verses do not refer 
directly to a wedding day; and the reader is 
sometimes addressed as Sir, which supports the 
preface. Yet the writer's mingling of self- 
advertisement, self-revelation and simple in- 
struction; the way the story builds up to the 
climax of Whythorne’s life—Master of Music 
to Archbishop Parker at Lambeth, and then 
tails off into pious platitudes—all this is what 
a middle-aged wooer might offer a young and 
rather strait-laced spinster. The reader was 
clearly no scholar, for all Italian words are 
translated, and even such characters as Zephyrus, 
Diana and Apollo are explained. 

It seems to me likely that the collection was 
made as a love offering, and that it was after- 
wards adapted to serve as a teaching manual. 
Some later fragments imply that Whythorne 
kept the manuscript all his life, but he did not 
carry his story past the point where it joined 
with Elizabeth Stoughton’s. Of her we learn from 
the editor that she lived in the parish of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and that within three 
months of Whythorne’s death she had married 
again, thus proving once more her superiority to 
all the other widows of the narrative. 

M. C. BRADBROOK 


Explorer 


Trampling new seas with filthy timbers, he 

Jotted down islands, speculated on 

Vestigial civilisations, ate strange fruits 

And called his officers Mister. When sails were 
gone 


Bundling and tumbling down the shrieking dark, 
He trailed the Bible as sea-anchor; when 
Reefs shaved the barnacles from the keel, he took 
His gentlemanly snuff. Each night at ten, 


Urder the lamp from which his cabin swung, 
He logged the latest, drank his grog and spread, 
With only one uncomprehending sigh, 

His wild uncharted world upon his bed. 


NORMAN MacCalG 
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The Pound and the Dollar 


By NICHOLAS 
I wave the feeling that in the 
business and financial world 
international co-operation has 


received a big setback. Certainly. 


economic nationalism seems to 
be once again on the march. It 
n its true colours 


suddenly 


was revealed 
when West Germany 
up-valued the D-mark by 5 pet 
it. You take it that this 
was not done to help the $ or 


to 


ce may 


the £. they did it for internal reasons 
damp down their domestic boom. There was no 
reference to the International Monetary Fund, 
which is supposed to be the guardian of those 


national exchange 


sacred cows—the gold-fixed 

rates. There was, | believe. some inquiry ol 
fellow members of the community of Six as to 
what their attitude would be to a revaluation 
of the D-mark, but none of them was told that 
it Was imminent or even contemplated. The 


Dutch were plainly taken by surprise and as their 
economy is that of West 
Germany they were forced to follow suit. Immed- 


closely linked with 


jately there was heavy selling of both dollars 
afd sterling and buying of Swiss francs. which 
were expected to follow the mark and the guilder 


upwards. The attack on sterling was especially 
heavy-—‘frenzied,’ reports. 
How could any foreign speculator imagine that 
the British would be foolish enough to let slip this 


according to some 


most 
from 
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wonderful opportunity of devaluing sterling? 
But the Bank of England. having no Staflord 
Cripps to give it courage. played the honourable 


game. The day was saved--at a heavy cost, I fear, 
to our gold reserves, but the real victory 
went pot to the forces of monetary law and 
order, but to the guerrilla forces of the ‘hot 


money’ merchant and the currency speculator. 

Of course. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd has declared tn 
the House of Commons with the utmost gravity 
that the British Government has no intention of 
devaiuing sterling and that the t£ is by no means 
overvalued in terms of other currencies. Of 
everyone has believed him-—-for the 
But there was a curious sequel to this 
The central bankers 


course, 
present 
skirmish in the exchanges 
at their monthly meeting in Basle of the Bank 
for International Settlements, expressing them- 
selves satisfied that the rumours of further cur- 
rency adjustments were unfounded, wished tt to 
be known that ‘the central banks concerned are 
co-operating closely in the exchange markets.’ 
The co-operation is to take the form of stock- 
piling each other's currencies instead of convert- 
ing excess holdings into gold. The inference is 
twofold. First, international co-operation having 
failed on the political front, the central bankers 
feel obliged to stand in the breach. Secondly, 
the threat to some currencies (sterling in particu- 
lar) is so serious and the thinness of the reserves 
so palpable (British in particular) that a partial 
suspension of currency convertibility at central 
bank level is considered desirable for a period— 
until such time as the IMF can reconstruct itself 
or improve world liquidity or give adequate 
backing to weak international currencies. 

The Americans do not appear to be pressing 
very hard for the reconstruction of the IMF, 
although they must know that time is not on 
the side of the £ and that the seasonal strain this 
August may bring another exchange crisis. They 
are naturally giving first priority to the disposal 
of their own recession and the defence of their 
own currency. While an American trade recovery 
is much to be desired. the various measures taken 
to help the dollar must tend to weaken sterling. 
For example, the tying of American foreign aid 
to American goods (which the Kennedy admin- 
istration is pushing extremely hard) and the 
restrictions laid upon American tourists’ imports 
cannot fail to reduce the demand for sterling. 
It is difficult not to resist the conclusion that the 
American monetary authorities are much more 
concerned with establishing one strong inter- 
national currency—the dollar—than with estab- 
lishing two. Of course, they are interested in 
revitalising the IMF, but the plan they first 
favoured of Professor Triffin (the professor 
being the new consultant to the Council of 
Economic Advisers) would require another 
international conference like Bretton Woods and 
would take years to negotiate. The less radical 
plan they now prefer of Mr. Edward Bernstein 
(one of the American negotiators at Bretton 
Woods and now an independent consultant in 
Washington) requires stand-by credits to be given 
to the IMF by countries with large reserves. This 
suggests that what they have in mind is a very 


421 
simple operation: when gold flows out of Fort 
Knox to Germany the IMF borrows it back and 
loans it to the United States. Apparently some 
variant of the Bernstein plan is to be submitted 
to the IMI Vienna this Septembet 
By that ti will probably be 
sterling can hold at its present fixed rate of $2.80 


Meeting in 


me it whether 


lear 
eleal 


There is really why it should not 


hold :f 
imports 


no reason 


their recovery and 
but it 
volume of private over- 


much of 


exports continue 


are restrained, may be necessary 
for a time to control the 
seas investment, so Which contributes 


little to the current export trade or to the lona- 
term strength of sterling. Sir Roy Harrod would 
further imports, discriminating 
possibly against dollar imports, but this is not to 
te recommended be the 
verge of with the 
European Six A control of 
investment is the only defence 

It must lorgotten that the withdrawal 
of South Africa from the Commonwealth is not 


t 


go and restric 


when we seem to on 


serious merger negotiations 
private 


tenable line of 


overseas 


not be 
a withdrawa! from the sterling area. London is 
happily the market for the bulk of the African 
ouput of gold. At one time the Reserve Bank of 
South Africa 
buyers of gold who would take delivery at the 
Cape, but this discount has fallen away and 
about 90 the £290 
million) now comes to the London bullion mar- 
ket. In fact, this is the only market capable of 


otlered substantial discounts to 


per cent. of Output (say 


disposing of it and when sterling is struggling to 
maintain its position as an international currency, 
South African gold can be helpful. This may 
seem to some of us radicals like supping with 
the devil, but when were beggars choosers? 
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Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


O many people’s arnazement the equity share 

boom goes on without interruption in both 
London and New York. Curiously. the Financial 
Times index keeps following the Dow 
index at about the 50 per cent level. The only 
disagreeable feature is the outbreak of specula- 
tive buying on the merest rumours. For example, 
GENERAL ACCIDENT has risen from 123s. to 
140s 6d.. and EAGLE star from 109s. Yd. to 
118s. 9d. on the rumour of a merger between 
the two companies. which has been indignantly 
denied by both managements. Again. there was 
a sharp jump in HOVIS-McDOUGALL to 19s 
from 16s. 6d. on the unfounded rumour of a 
take-over and the introduction of a new dehy- 
drated food marketing. The brewery market is 
kept in constant turmoil through take-over talk. 
Here there is something more substantial, as the 
mergers and take-overs in this industry are by 
no means complete. But it behoves the investor 
te tread warily in this jungle. As long as he 
keeps to good stocks at reasonable prices he 


Jones 
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need not hurry out of this bull movement. Apart 
from the coming entry of the trustees as soon as 
the Trustee Bil! is passed. there is the possibility 
of the trade unions entering the market. The 
Board of Trade has been asked to sanction the 
formation of a trade union unit trust. which 
intend: to hold 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. in 
gilt-edged stocks and the balance in equities 
The total investing power of the trade unions ts 
said to be £60 million. 


Gold Shares 

There has been a sharp fall in the gold market 
on the departure of South Africa from the Com- 
monwealth, but the selling came from the Cape, 
not from London where the professionals have 
long since liquidated their gold holdings. As 
South Africa is not leaving the sterling area and 
the bulk of South African gold will continue to 
be sold in the London market, there is nothing 
against these gold shares as investments, except 
the political risk. ANGLO-AMERICAN, the leader 
of the market, which declared its dividend last 
week. has come back to 143s. to yield 6} per 
cent On such promising new OFS mines as 
WESTERN HOLDINGS and PRESIDENT BRAND yields 
of 7.6 per cent. and 10 per cent. can now be 





COMPANY MEETING 





THE MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


COMMANDER H. F. P. GRENFELL’S CONFIDENCE IN LONG-TERM PROSPECTS 


THe 1Iith Annual General Meeting of Members of 
The Messina (Transvaal) Development Company 
Limited was held in Johannesburg on 16th March, 
1961, Commander H. F. P. Grenfell, D.S.C., T.N. 
(Ret’d), presiding. 

In the course of his address to the meeting the 
Chairman said : 

As forecast in my speech last year, the results 
submitted to you today show a considerable improve- 
ment on those for the previous year. 

Working costs increased from 31/11 to 33/4 per 
long ton of ore produced, but I hope this is only a 
temporary increase as it is mainly due to a change in 
accounting procedure relating to the provision for 
contingent annual leave pay and bonuses. The cost 
per long ton of recoverable copper was £130 which 
compares with £124 for the previous year. 

In October last year the Liquidator of the Northern 
Transvaal (Messina) Copper Exploration Limited 
offered for sale by public tender the mining lease and 
claims owned by that Company. 

Our tender was accepted, and we are now re- 
claiming the shaft and underground workings and 
have put in hand a general prospecting campaign on 
the property. 

At Umkondo the removal of the overburden from 
the opencast workings has been completed, and it 
may be expected that working costs will be much 
reduced during the remainder of the Mine’s life. 

At Alaska the new Smelter began producing high 
grade fire refined copper in December. The plant is 
now operating reasonably well. and regular consign- 
ments of copper are being shipped overseas, Due 
partly to delays and partly to increased costs in- 
curred by improvements in design incorporated 
since our estimates were originally made. capital 
expenditure at the smelter has increased by about 
£275,000 as compared with the original estimate. 

The Alaska Mine will be brought into operation 
at the end of this month. It is expected to preduce 
approximately 2,600 long tons of copper a year in 
the form of concentrates which will be smelted and 
refined at the new Smelter. 

At Mangula, both Mills were in operation for 

@ full year for the first time, and our original pro- 


duction target of 11.500 long tons of recoverable 
copper was achieved. The net profit amounted to 
£923.485—an increase of over £500,000 as compared 
with the previous year. 

Last year I reported a reduction in working costs 
from 27/8 to 25/3 per short ton of ore treated; this 
figure has now been further reduced to 20/5. 

At Sanyati provisional results from development 
on the first level indicate that due to the complex 
structure of the deposit, the Mill grade may be appre- 
ciably lower than the Ore Reserve Grade. This fact 
taken in conjunction with the present low prices for 
copper, lead and zinc and the uncertain political 
outlook, brings us to the conclusion that it would be 
unwise at present to make definite plans to bring 
Sanyati into production. 

The Rhodesian Iron and Steel Company, in which 
we have a substantial holding, have practically com- 
pleted their initial £9m development programme— 
nearly twelve months ahead of schedule—and 
further extensions to the plant to meet the Federa- 
tion’s growing needs, are now being planned. 


THE COPPER MARKET 


I will now deal briefly with conditions and pro- 
spects in the copper market. 

As regards the current year the position is that 
there is still a potential surplus of production over 
consumption—a situation that is aggravated at pre- 
sent by the low level of business activity in the 
United States. A number of the major producers have, 
however, recently announced cuts in their produc- 
tion and it is to be hoped that these will be effective 
in stabilising prices at levels reasonable to both sides 
of the industry 

Looking to the future it is clear that the political 
and economic changes now taking place in the under- 
developed areas in the world must eventually secure 
a higher standard of living for many millions of 
people 
creasing demand for copper and other commodities, 
and I continue to take a confident view of the long 
term prospects of your Company. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ihis fact alone must surely result in an in- 
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obtained. For those who venture into this market 
perhaps the safest bet would be OFSITS, which at 
67s. now yield nearly 7.3 per cent. 


Shell 

The rise of 13s. in SHELL n the 
20 per cent. scrip bonus and the increase in th 
dividend from 23; per cent. to 25 per cent. tax 
free was perhaps deserved. bu! as compared with 
other international oil 
DUICH-SHELi group did not fare so well last vear, 
Its sales were only 7 per cent. up in volume and 
2} per cent. up in value. The net profit was litte 
over i per cent. higher—against 9 per cent. 
higher for Standard Oil of New Jersey and II 
per cent. for Socony-Mobil. The Royal Dutch. 
Shell group did not appear to have been 49 
successful in cutting its costs. In the last year 
or so the large oil groups have been hit by two 
adverse trends—discount selling of crude oil and 
retail price cutting by independent companies 
and the Italian State-owned oil concern under 
Sgnr. Mattei. Competition from independents is 
forcing the big groups to spend more on market- 
ing plant and last year the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group invested £419 million—only £3 million 
less than in 1959. If SHELL maintain the 25 per 
cent. tax-free dividend on the increased capital, 
as the market expects, the gross yield at 160s. 
cum bonus will be 6.1 per cent. 


TRANSPORT 


~ 


companies the Rroyat 


Company Notes 


ORD CLITHEROE, chairman of The Mercantile 
Investment Trust, tells his 10,000 ordinary 
shareholders that for the year ended January 3}, 
1961, his company has had a successful year with 
record earnings, but that they must not think 
that profits will increase every year without a 
setback. The four ‘Mercantile’ companies were 
merged last year, so that there are now 30,464,000 
ordinary shares of 5s., with a break-up value of 
24s. 9d. each. This must now be the largest invest- 
ment trust in the City, with funds spread 
over more than 500 companies, and a very low 
management cost of 2.95 per cent. of the revenue. 
This amounted to £1,126,915 net, which means 
earnings of 24.2 per cent. on the increased 
capital. An interim dividend of 6 per cent. 
was paid last August, the final is 13 per 
cent. making a total of 19 per cent.—equivalent 
to 82.7 per cent. of this company’s revenue. The 
report shows that the net revenue has grown 
from £151,197 in 1950 to £537,174 in 1960, 
and (since the merger) to £1,126,915. This 
company is under excellent management, whose 
first consideration is the protection of their share- 
holders’ interests. There is a wide market in the 
5s. ordinary shares, which at 26s. 6d. yield 3.5 
per cent. 

Since the last report the issued ordinary capital 
of British American and General Trust has been 
increased from £1,687,500 to £3 million. There 
has been an increase in the gross revenue of 
£123,123 to £538,683. This amount the chairman, 
Mr. G. P. S. Macpherson, expects will be In- 


creased somewhat in the current year, because 
the company will benefit by the full employ ment 
of funds raised by cash issues last year. He st :tes 


that funds invested in the US (mainly in utillls 
equities) have been increased to around 25 p 
cent. of the total. The net asset value of th 
ordinary shares as at the end of 1960 was 13s. I Id. 
per share. An interim dividend of 4 per cent 
was paid last August, before the rig! 

the final of 8 per cent. making a total of 12 per 
cent.. which puts the 5s. ordinary shares on 4 
4 per cent. yield basis; a good return for a 
progressive company. 
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Powder and Paint 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


ONcE every five years a 
team of researchérs hired 
by the magazine Woman 
goes out and asks some 
thousands of _ British 
women what cosmetics 
they use, and the results 
of the most recent one 
appeared last week. The 
questions were actually 
asked at the beginning of 
-_ last summer; the sample 
was stratified according 
to social class, age, area and town size: and tables 
for this breakdown are conscientiously set out at 
the back. An occupational control (unexplained) 
was also introduced, they say: there is no mention 
what the control was and how they worked that. 
Long charts are given on exactly who buys what 
cosmetic and where; so that one could work out. 
for instance, that those who don’t like the idea 
of their wife wearing lipstick had better look out 
for a grey-headed widow of low financial status, 
over 45 and living in Scotland. A certain amount 
of bravery must have gone into getting the 
answers: for example, there was a check ques- 
tion for all those who said they had used a pro- 
duct in the previous week; the interviewer first 
said ‘What day?’ and then, when the woman said 
‘Thursday,’ the interviewer—imagine saying this 
in the case of deodorants—would say, ‘Oh, 
really—what week?’ Especially as 61 per cent. of 
British women still don’t use deodorants at all. 

The most startling change in the make-up 
habits of British women in the last five years has 
been that five times as many of them now use 
eye-shadow, two and a half times as many use 
mascara. Whether this is because those who wear 
lipstick have cottoned on to the idea of balancing 
a face up and not just planting a red gash across 
the mouth and leaving it at that, or whether it is 
because more and more younger women think of 
the eyes first nowadays, the booklet does not, of 
course, reveal; motives are not part of this par- 
ticular survey. On the whole, the conclusions are 
encouraging for those of us who believe that 
most north European, wintertime. over-21 faces 
need as much help as they can get; just about 
every sort of cosmetic is on the up-grade; only 
leaf shampoo (which is a poor idea, anyway) and, 
interestingly enough, home perms are falling off 
in popularity, though professional perms are do- 
ing better than ever. 

There are some curious hiati, however, which 
make one wonder whether the prospect is really 
as encouraging as it sounds: 83 per cent. of 
women use lipstick, 54 per cent. some kind of 
foundation cream, but only 43 per cent. use either 
a cleansing cream or a cleansing milk to take it 
off. One would like to know (perhaps, like colour 
of hair, from ‘investigator observation’) how 
many consequently have spots. By the same 
token, 21 per cent. of the women had used nail var- 
nish within the last month, but only 19 per cent. 
had used remover. What has happened to the 
2 per cent.? Have they chewed it off? Is it still 





there, peeling away? It is interesting. too, how 
tiny a proportion of those who paint their faces 
also paint their nails—though this certainly seems 
a good deal more sensible than the use of varnish, 
but no face-paint which is affected by those Finns, 
Germans and Frenchwomen who suppose, not 
always correctly, that they have a complexion 
which needs no improvement. Of course, what 
one really wants to know is how skilful people 
are becoming at making up so that they look 
the better for it, but that, too, is hardly the object 
of the survey. 

Presumably its real objects are two. The first, 
as announced. is ‘as a continuation of its 
[Woman’s] service to all connected with the 
manufacture and marketing of cosmetics,’ the 
rest of the service presumably being the unfailing 
regularity and politeness of the articles that re- 
commend the use of cosmetics. The other object, 
obviously, is to prove to advertisers that reading 
Woman makes women buy more cosmetics. And 
at first sight the figures seem to prove that they 
do. In almost all cases the Woman readers are 
a higher percentage of users than non-readers, 
a percentage difference varying from about | per 
cent. in the case of rouge, cuticle cream, astrin- 
gents and so on, to 10 per cent. for lipstick and 
mascara, 18 per cent. for deodorants; the aver- 
age difference is 4.6 per cent. However, there 
are one or two questions worth asking before 
these conclusions are accepted. Which comes first, 
Woman or the egg shampoo? Do people who 
read Woman buy cosmetics, or are people who 
are, in any case, buyers of cosmetics the same 
sort of people who are likely to read Woman? 

And there are, more importantly, two impor- 
tant figures which aren’t there—at least, not in 
the printed tables. Each type of cosmetic has 
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three tables: one describing the various brands 
and how often they are used, both by Woman 
readers and by the rest: one describing the pre. 
ferred brands of those who use the stuff regularly, 
and the other correlating use with age, social class 
(as they call their financial distribution), area and 
so forth. What is missing is any direct correlation 
between Woman readership and age. which is 
not, perhaps. as insignificant as it sounds. For 
consider. The older the women, the less paint they 
use, for, one supposes a variety of reasons: preju- 
dice survives, older women can remember times 
when a lipstick was a luxury, older women are 
more likely to have given up trying. One can 
deduce from the figures in the appendix. how. 
ever, that in the under-35 age group (the group 
of most likely cosmetic users. anyway) Woman 
readers are nearly 37 per cent. of the total sample 
interviewed; but in the over-35 group Woman 
readers are only 28 per cent. of the whole lot—a 
difference of nearly 9 per cent. | hope the point 
is clear: Woman readers are more likely to 
use cosmetics, and younger women are more 
likely to use cosmetics, but we are given no idea 
of whether a woman of, say, 25 is really any 
more likely to use cosmetics if she reads Woman. 
It could, for all the survey tells us, be the other 
way round. 


There is another point, too, for the sceptical, 
In order to avoid bias, the investigators did not 
ask ‘Do you read Woman?’ They asked: ‘What 
do you read?’ So there exists. in fact, the same 
set of figures for all the other magazines—or 
even newspapers: they could, if they wanted to, 
correlate the Top Paper with mascara, hand. 
cream with the Daily Telegraph. They could, 
if it comes to that, correlate other women’s maga- 
zines and cosmetic consumption, and the figures 
might well be higher. It is clear why they didn’t, 
when you think when the survey must have gone 
to press. It is only slightly a laughing matter to 
realise that it does not matter now who sets out 
the propaganda—not now that all the powder 
magazines are firing for the same big shot. 








‘Why isn’t it wine-dark?’ 
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Design 


By KENNETH 


A STATUS- SEEKER has 


been trying to buy a 
house in Suffolk for 
£30,000. No one, I am 


glad to say, can find him 
one. Silly Suffolk is not 
as silly as all that. While 
other counties have be- 
swollen with the 
picturesque 
properties of — stock- 
brokers, Suffolk has 
mained barren and un- 
fashionable. Is this anything to do with Liverpool 
Street Station and its notorious bottleneck? Is 
it because no builder can lean on his trowel in 
the face of a vicious nor’easter? Or is it simply 
that no one has approached the with 
arterial motives? 

Whatever the reason the friends of Sullolk 
and you can count me among them—have the 
place to themselves and are free to plumb the 
shallows of its contours, to wrestle with the local 
pronunciation of Walberswick and to wander 
alone, Pevsner in hand,* from Helmingham’s 
Hall to Kirkley’s (the fléche is weak) congre- 
gational church. Not forgetting Lowestoft’s 
modern morgue—though this is just what Dr. 
Pevsner has done, while enthusing about the 
same architects’ work on two local houses, one 
public (the “Prince Albert’) and one private 
(North Landing’ on Oulton Broad). 

These two pieces of post-war architecture 
appear in Dr. Pevsner’s list of no more than 
seven in the whole county that he thinks worth 
mentioning in his introduction. He describes the 
pub as ‘uncommonly excellent eXx- 
ternally as the architects (Tayler and Green) are 
in everything they do.’ This is true enough, and 
without using any of the clichés you might expect 

such as stuffed fish, decorative glass and so 
bars that 


come 


offensively 





re- 


place 


restrained 


on- the architects have created two 
don't offend even the habitueés. 

The private house at Oulton Broad is such a 
perfect example of a building superbly well 
placed on its site and superbly designed to match 
its owners that Dr 
both its address and date of construction wrong) 
‘Incon- 


oldest 


needs Pevsner (who gets 


sadly when he calls it 

spicuous and unmannered. 
Incidentally. if 

means of tracking down modern architecture as 


you. may 


underrates it 
you do use this guide as a 


vell as Jacobean parclose screens, 


y 
sometimes be a little surprised. Why, for in- 


stance, does a Nonconformist church at 


Ipswich take a tiny beating while an equally 


‘modernistic’ one at Stowmarket is let off with 
@ factual caption? And why does John and 
Sylvia Reid's littlke house at Oulton get a mention 


(in spite of the wreckage of its neat design by a 
second owner), while there is no reference to 
an excellent fugitive from California by Fello 
Atkinson? And where is the work of that young 
Ipswich architect, Peter Barefoot? 
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No Arterial Motives 


J. ROBINSON 


I must not bore you with more details of mod- 
ern buildings missed or misrepresented. Let me 
urge you to look out for the new hamlet at 
Rushbrooke, near Bury St. Edmunds (architect : 
Richard Llewellyn Davies), and to go out of 
your way by as much as a hundred miles, if 
necessary, to see Tayler and Green's astonishing 
Norfolk rural houses just over the Suffolk 
border. The first is an excellent group of linked 
houses in the whitewashed manner 
known locally—and quite affectionately—as 
‘cowshed’; the second—in large and small groups 
dotted about the Loddon area—hug the land- 
scape like their ancestors, reflect the low sun- 
rises and sunsets on their colour-washed and 
colour-bricked walls and make you resurrect old 
and forbidden words like ‘prettiness’ and ‘charm.’ 


country 


| am a lazy lover of East Anglia. I find it very 
restful to hurtle at random along the deserted 
roads of this subtly-changing county, without 
braking for the nagging attractions of brick 
nogging. It would take a guide of great enthus- 
iasm to drag me away from the enormous pleas- 


Consuming Interest 


Man’s 


By 


IMAGINATIVE Copy writ- 
ing may be taken as the 
stock in trade of estate 
agents. It is mildly 
amusing, and the gentle 


deception does not sur- 


i 
vive the order to view. 


4 That apocryphal ‘walled 
f is soon revealed 
backyard it has 
been, any 





/ garden” 
as the 
always and 

illusions about a ‘garden’ 
flat vanish as you climb 

down the area steps to the basement. 
Deliberate deception is the 
rackety few on the margin of the profession, 


tough charge 


confined to 


though even barefaced fraud is a 


to make stick, as the appropriate pages of The 


Consumer and the Law point out. Once a pur- 


chase is completed it is hard to win a case against 
the golden-tongued scoundrel who inveigled 


with 


wood-worm in the roofbeams and rising damp. 


into buying a rose-covered cottage 


you 


One Machiavellian but perfectly legal 
device was described to me by a solicitor re- 
cently, whereby an artful agent can make a 


juicy profit as well as commission on the sale 


cf a house belonging to some unsuspecting 


citizen. The technique is for the estate agent to 
inspect a property offered to him and, by dep- 
recalting comments on the age, siting and appear- 
ance of the building, and hints about the run- 
down neighbourhood, put the seller in a pessi- 
mistic frame of mind. 
In the case I heard the went 


about agent 


LESLIE 
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ures of the fast-moving landscapes to the more 
detailed pleasures of dec., perp. and the darlingest 
of dados. Dr. Pevsner and his research team 
seldom seem enthusiastic. And when they are, I 
am left wondering why. Could not his compilers 
get complete up-to-date information from 
local allied societies of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects? And wouldn't it be a good 
idea for someone to visit all buildings men- 
tioned? It is ridiculous to call readers’ attention 
to the mid-nineteenth-century show-piece by 
John Thomas, the Royal Hotel at Lowestoft, 
without telling them that its ironwork facade 
has been mutilated by a local architect. 
Incidentally, I have been reading the Pevsner 
guide while looking around Suffolk for a rent- 
able holiday cottage. There is something wrong 
with all of them—something | might not have 
discovered if it had not been for the Design 
Centre’s current exhibition of ‘Weekend Living.’ 
The Centre points out, in its explanation of a 
furnishing scheme costing £750, that until now 
people (ignorant have always bought 
cheap, secondhand things for their country cot- 
tages. The idea behind the lush furnishing dis- 
played, we are told, is to show people that 
‘modern furnishings provide the most sensible 
solution in an old cottage and that they are 
neither incongruous nor expensive.’ Well, if they 
don’t call £750 expensive, all I can say is: I do. 


clods) 


Estate 


ADRIAN 


through the not-much-demand-for-this-type-of- 
property routine before mentioning a figure 
which was substantially more than the owner 
had paid some years ago and £1,000 less than 
the present market value of the house. Afier a 
Well-planned interval (long enough for the 
owner to take the agent’s valuation to heart) 
and one or two abortive visits from disparaging 
viewers, a prospective purchaser appeared. He 
made an offer, just slightly more attractive than 
the estate agent’s estimate, which was gladly 


accepted. A little later, after the exchange of 
contracts. the vendor heard that his house had 
been resold. The “buver’ had been the estate 


agent's nominee and the agent was now £1,000 
riches 


This sort of cozenage within the law can only 
be prevented by the discipline of a professional 
body, but unfortunately anyone can be an estate 
agent. Qualifications are unnecessary, there is 
no registration or control and membership of 
the professional organisations is entirely optional. 
Even a court sentence for fraudulent property- 
dealing is no lasting barrier to anyone planning 
to open up a house agency. He can start work as 
soon as he has e\changed his prison blues for a 


business suit. 


No one is more worried about the Slippery 
Sams at the sharp end of the trade than the four 
pillars of professional integrity at the top—the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, the 
Chartered Land Agents’ Society, the Chartered 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute and 
the Incorporated Society of At: and 
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Landed Property Agents. (Some estate correspon- 
dent paid by the word must have thought up 
those titles.) They initiated an agitation for com- 
pulsory registration which now has the support 
of most reputable agents. 

It is the form rather than the fact of registra- 
tion that is causing controversy. Should it be 
made illegal for an unregistered estate agent to 
function as such (as it is for an unregistered 
solicitor) or should registration be limited to the 
question of title (like architects and the soon-to- 
be-registered chiropodists)? If title only is con- 
trolled, anyone would be able to buy and sell 
houses on commission, but only the man on the 
register could actually call himself a registered 
estate agent. The stricter form would give the 
public the more effective protection. 

In the meantime, if you have a house to sell, 
go to an agent who is also a qualified surveyor, 
land agent or auctioneer. If this is not practical, 
avoid granting sole agency to a firm which is 
unknown to you—there is safety in numbers in 
this business. Also, never grant sole right to sell 
to any agent; you would be depriving yourself 
of the right to sell your house privately. 

Another piece of advice from The Consumer 
and the Law. Don’t sign, at the agent’s request, 
any written form outlining your instructions to 
him, nor agree to any special terms on which 
commission is payable, without first taking legal 
advice. Normally commission is paid only on 
completion of the sale, but it is not unknown for 
a vendor to find himself hoodwinked into an 
agreement to pay commission even if the sale 
falls through. One case of this sort was fought 
up to the Court of Appeal last year. The judge 
found for the vendor. 

It is usually unwise for a buyer to accept an 
agent's recommendation of a surveyor or 
solicitor. If you need a solicitor, ask the Citizen’s 
Advice Bureau. If you have a solicitor, get him 
tu suggest a surveyor. 


* 


My introduction to what Americans call the 
household ‘pig,’ a U-shaped pipe under the sink 
which grinds up garbage and flushes it away, 
almost put me off them for life. I had to fetch a 
friend from a party. and found him waiting for 
me loaded down with a paper bag full of empty 
lobster shells—the residue of the evening's din- 
ner which had been thrust upon him by his 
hostess. Her ‘pig’. she explained. wouldn’t take 
them: so they were being taken to his outdated. 
occasionally malodorous plastic bin 


But apparently advances have been made since 
that time, five or six years ago. The Tweeny 
Waste Disposal Unit, its salesmen assure me, can 
digest anything from dead flowers and news- 
papers to nut shells, apple cores and pineapple 
husks—any food in fact. The conception is so 
simple that one wonders why the suppurating 
bins in those depressing areas haven’t long since 
become obsolete—as presumably, they have, in 
some new blocks of flats. Only lack of knowledge 
of them and, naturally, expense prevent their 
installation in older buildings. 

The only drawback to the units is their noise. 
When the unit is switched on by twisting a knob 
over the sink, the resultant electric whirring and 
grinding can sound like and feels like a ship’s 
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boiler-room: there is a house-wide throbbing. 
However, this seems a small enough discomfort. 

The Tweeny units, and the ‘Wastemaster’ 
made by the Kenwood Group, are on sale and 
display at the big department stores; Robinson’s, 
Harrods, Selfridges. Installation has to be under- 
taken by a plumber—an added expense of any- 
where from £4 to £6, depending on the drains. 
One to two units of electricity are needed each 
week to run them. 


* 


The Consumer Advisory Council is helping the 
Registrar of the Restrictive Practices Court to 
collect information about domestic electrical 
contracting work. This is because the agreement 
of the National Federated Electrical Association, 
which recommends the margins that electrical 
contractors add to their costs, has been referred 
to the court. Readers of this column who have 
had wiring replacements or extensions done 
could help CAC to supply evidence by sending 
details of the type of work, whether estimates 
were given in advance and the basis on which the 
work was priced (fixed for the whole job. based 
on time, on materials, etc.) to Orchard House, 
Orchard Street, London, W1. 


* 


A friend tells me that he has been let down by 
a girl—the one with the golden voice who answers 
to the initials TIM. The other night he checked 
his watch by TIM, and found it was ten minutes 
fast. He reset the watch and went to bed. In the 
morning, to make sure, he checked with TIM 
again. His watch was now ten minutes slow. In- 
credulous (it is a good watch), he rang the GPO 
and complained. At first the official was adamant. 
The device, albeit thirty years old, was electronic 
and therefore infallible. Pressed, he asked if my 
friend had been worried by a ten-minute dis- 
crepancy. Yes, he was told. Ah, came the answer, 
that’s not a fault in the timing device, it’s the 
recordings. They are so old that fungal attack has 
rendered some of the sound-tracks ambiguous, 
so that ‘thirty’ is apt to sound like ‘forty’ over a 





‘Cooking a decent meal in a bedsitter is 
not just a matter of finding something 
that can be cooked over a single gas ring. 
It is a problem of finding somewhere to 
put down the fork while you take the lid 
oft the saucepan, and then finding some- 
where else to put the lid . . . it is having 
your hands covered with flour, and a pot 
boiling over on to your landlady’s carpet, 
and no water to mop up any of it nearer 
than the bathroom at the other end of the 
landing. It is cooking at floor level, in a 
hurry, with nowhere to put the salad but 
the washing-up bowl, which in any case is 
full of socks.’ 

So begins 
KITCHEN IN THE CORNER 


published this week, and regular readers of 
‘Roundabout’ will not need to be told that 
the author is 
Katharine Whitehorn 

Kitchen in the Corner is a_ bed-sitter- 
occupier’s vade mecum—a gas-ring cook's 
tour. It is written out of long experience, 
and designed for the inexperienced, though 
the expert can learn from it, too. It is pub- 
lished by MacGibbon and Kee at 18s. 
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less than perfect line. No, there are no plans for 
new recordings. The young lady who made them 
originally is not available now (chivalrous, that, 
and the GPO have not yet sought for a substitute 

I dialled TIM and listened several times. Young 
lady? She sounds like a dear old thing of seventy, 


Postscript  * 


IF it is true, as the Guar. 
dian prophesies, that the 
censorship of Outgoing 
press messages 1s to end 
in Moscow, foreign jour. 
nalists there will be like 
dogs deprived of their 
fleas: an irritation will 
have gone, but so will the 
opportunity of a little 
harmless sport. 

When I was there ten 
years ago, in Stalin's 
time, it was probably at its worst: the Russians 
had been incensed at the hatchet job done in the 
popular papers by British and American corre. 
spondents covering the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference of 1948. who gloried in reporting the 
Slav squalor and the Muscovite muddle, with 
never a kind word for a people pulling itself up 
by its own bootstraps. So down came the censor- 
ship again—never a security measure, for the 
chance of a foreign journalist's getting anywhere 
near a story that endangered Soviet security was 
a celluloid cat in hell's. No. it was intended. and 
exercised, simply to prevent any suggestion to 
the outside world that the Soviet Union wasnt 
humane, hygienic and kulturny: Ive related here 
before how I wasn't allowed to describe as 
‘shaggy’ the village ponies in a Russian snowscape. 

Naturally, the result was that correspondents 
sent to do an objective job on the Russian scene 
became less inclined to report the positive 
achievements of the regime, simply because they 
were not able to report its shortcomings. And 
because the mechanics of censorship were s0 
tedious—scripted and monitored telephone calls 
from a specified box; airmail copy to be retyped 
after censorship, so that the cuts wouldn't show— 
it became one’s pleasure to outwit the censor by 
poker-faced irony: one reported that at the 
annual equivalent of our Academy exhibition 
there were battle-pieces so magnificent that they 
might have been painted by ‘cur own Catena 
Woodville, or one wrote congratulating the “keen 
brains who have worked out a system that would 
make it unnecessary for the lorries plying be 
tween Moscow and Kiev to give up a thira ol 
their freight space to their own Juel —the sysiem 
being to establish petrol stations. which | de- 
scribed as ‘a brilliant new idea with the virtue of 
simplicity, going on to express the hope that the 
Soviet Union would soon invent cheque-books as 
I was burning with bourgeois impatience at having 
to wait for anything up to three days to get my 
own money out of my own bank account by 
means of a letter of application, a form of receipt, 
a power of attorney for the messenger, and three 
identity documents. | think it was the ‘bourgeois 
impatience’ that disarmed them. 

Sport has its rules: it was permitted to send 4 
direct quotation from any Soviet newspaper, 
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however damaging. On the other hand, one had 
to accept the convention, even in one’s com- 
plaints to the Foreign Office Press Department, 
that there was no censorship in the Soviet Union 
—only ‘literary guidance.’ After a time, this be- 
came just another ingredient of the Kafka atmo- 
sphere of the time; there were dark hours in one’s 


Metropole Hotel bedroom when one wondered 
whether there was such a thing as the Sunday 
Times correspondent either 

According to the Guardian story, the Soviet 
Foreign Office is in favour of abolishing the cen- 
sorship, and the security experts are against it. 
This must be because their jobs are at stake, not 
because censorship has any security value. ] used 
to suspect that some iy rate, of the censors 
(whom one never met, of course, for they didn't 
exist) knew English extremely well, and under- 
stood perfectly when one as pulling the 
soviet I fancied that they used our oblique 





e 


stor 
= tO 


and evasi\ es to irritate rival government 
put that the Caton Wood- 
on the 
yns broke no specific rule 
to go beyond 


departments. pointing 
ville 
invention of petro} stat 
of censorship, and who were they 
the book of rules? 

Jn something of the sa 


rallo y ' . lar 
parallel Or congratuiauions 


\los- 


cow correspondent could always plead the cen- 
sorship in fobbing off a too demanding news 


editor in Fleet Street: if censorship goes, it I] be 


back to the grindstone for some of ihe old Mos- 
cow hands. 
* 
While we are on the subject of censorship. let 


me record the difierence between the Sunday 
Times's and the Observer's versions of the E. H. 
Brooks property advertisements on Sunday. In 
the Sunday Times the phrases were cut out that 
I have italicised in these Observer advertisements: 
PREFERRING 2 basement in BASIL ST., KNIGHTS- 
BRIDGE, to her vast estates in Africa & the 
ungodly shadow of Hitler: this civilised anti- 
apartheid gentlewoman has made this really v. 

ght sunny FLAT luxurious 

ind 
GIRL. Tory M.P.’s Sec | nl told 
Suez and the nurturing of Hitler and 


She sarowed Conserva- 


INNOCENT 
er about 
Vussolini, hurriedly a 


mi) MUST LET Ist fly CHELSEA MAIS . 
Roy 


actly the same copy, a 


( chap’ who had bought the 


3rooks told me that both papers get ex- 


nd that when he met ‘that 


anadian Sunday 


} , ~ is rt 
Val Nis adel 


Jimes he asked him to see t isements 
7 ¥ 
_ 
‘ 





Acel warson~ 


and on the map you will see that the 


, : 
vicarage is marked withan X.... 
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werent censored: ‘he was terribly pice about it, 
but I suppose when you've bought a toyshop you 


don't play with the toys.’ The Observer, he told 


me, Was more anxious about offending people’s 
eligious susceptibilities and notions of good 
taste: it was the Observer that altered a phrase 
about a house being ‘at the backside of Bucking- 
ham Palace.’ 
* 

Andre Simo sO happy, healthy and hand- 
some at eighty-four as to be a living advertise- 
ent fe e lemperance—which is neither to 
buse nor to abjure good wine. His latest book, 
Wines iS (Skilton, 25s.), is a collection 
of essays. old and new, on every kind of drink, 
trom hock to gin, with a useful supplementary 
ist Of the world’s wines available in Britain. It 


that he 


‘the Most famous £ 


pleased nentioned Scharzhofberg as 
rowth’ of the Saar valley (which 
Mosel), for I drank the other day a 
1959 Dom Scharzhofberger, from the vineyard 
that belongs to Trier Cathedral and is run by the 
Dean and the cellar-master, whose combined ages 
come to 174. They will have no truck with the 


me 


nakes it a 


modern practice of incomplete fermentation, so 
their wine is as dry as it can be, its faults not 
masked’ by unfermented grape sugar. In poor 


years, this makes it too austerely dry, but in 
exceptional years, such as 1959, the balance is 

with flavour, but with the acidity 
to give lasting power. Loeb of Robert Street has 
the 1959 at 22s., and it 


] would buy to put 


perfect, great 
s one of the few Mosels 
away. 
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